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The Compliments of the Season gressions and shortcomings! May ; 


Are respectfully and cordially ten- 
dered to all the readers of the Sarr- 
or’s Macazine. 

It is a pleasant thought to an Edi- 
tor, which will compensate for what- 
ever drudgery belongs to the careful 
scanning of “exchanges,” preparation 


of “copy,” correction of ‘ proofs,” 


and making up of ‘ forms,” that he is 
regularly greeting so many friends, 
entering so many happy homes, and 
humbly ministering to their pleasure 
and improvement. ® 

If life and health are spared we 
hope to continue these labors for the 
promotion of the welfare of seamen, 
and, secondarily, for the gratification 
and benefit of others, during another 
year. It is a good work, which we pray 
and hope will redound to the glory of 
the Divine Redeemer, and the exten- 
sion of His kingdom in the reformation 
of human nature, and the increase of 
human happiness. 

But alas! how uncertain and frail 
is human life! How liable to have 
its work interrupted and cut short! 
How important that it be well done 
and done quickly! We would do 
well solemnly to call ourselves to ac- 
“ God requireth that which 

May He forgive our trans- 


count. 
is past.” 


| 


He give us grace according to our day 
and needs for the time to come! 

We cast ourselves on the kind con- 
sideration of our readers, respectfully 
soliciting their help in the work of 
the Society, and in increasing the use- 
fulness of the Macazine. 

ple ey eae A 
Construction and Mechanical Proper- 
ties of Submarine Telegraph Cables. 


BY WILLIAM FAIRBANKS, C.E., L. L. D., 
F. R. S. 


(From the Quarterly Journal of Science No. 4, 
October, 1864.) 


Twenty-four years haye now elapsed 
since Professor Wheatstone suggested 
to the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons on railways, the con- 
struction of asubmarine telegraph be- 
tween Dover and Calais. Since that 
time 11,000 miles of cable haye been 
laid, only a little more than one-fourth 
of which can be said to-be in a work- 
ing condition; among the unsuccess- 
ful attempts being the Atlantic cable, 
measuring 2,200 miles. The Red Sea 
and India telegraph of 3,499 miles, and 
sundry shorter ones, measuring col- 
lectively about 2,300 miles. To ae- 
count for these misfortunes is a work 
of some difficulty, owing to the many 
causes which may affect the integrity 
of the insulation or the continuity of 
the conducting wires. The 8,000 
miles of failure have not been, how- 
ever, wholly lost. They have been 
the means of accumulating a vast 
amount of experience, and have sug- 
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gested remedies for the inevitable dif- 
ficulties which have to be encounter- 
ed, now as before, both in the manu- 
facture and in the paying-out of deep 
sea cables. 

There are two descriptions of cable 
required for marine construction: one 
for shallow water, where, owing to 
the liability to injury from ships’ an- 
chors, or the abrasion by rocks or 
gravel, it is necessary for the insula- 
ted wire to be surrounded with an 
extra strong covering of wire and 
hemp saturated with pitch; and the 
other for deep-sea purposes, in which 
case, as the cable, when once laid is 
supposed to lie perfectly quiescent at 
the bottom of the ocean, no more 
strength nor protection isneeded than 
will shield the wire and its insulating 
coating from injury during the paying 
out. — 

In deep-sea lines there are three 
points which require careful consid- 
eration, and which appear essential to 
success, namely,—the tensile strength 
and conducting power of the cable, 
perfect msulation, and machinery cal- 
culated to pass the cable with safety 
from the ship into the sea. If this 
latter can be properly effected, we 
may venture to assert that a well in- 
sulated cable, when once laid, may 
be retained fora series of years in 
good working order. 

In all the eables we have specified, 


the same general principles prevail, 


Viz. :— 

1. The central conductor is a copper 
Wire, or strand of wires. 

2. The insulating covering is gutta- 
percha.. 

3. The external protection, when 
used, consists of hemp or other fibrous 
material, impregnated with pitch or 
some other resinous substance, nearly 
in all cases covered with iron or steel,. 
more in the form of an. ordinary rope. 

4. The cables so prepared have been 
paid out over the stern of ordinary 
vessels, with a pressure break to regu- 
late the delivery according to the 
speed of the vessel, which has averag- 
ed from four to six knots per hour. 

In all cases copper has been chosen 


for the conducting wire, its durability | 


and its high conducting power render- 
ing it peculiarly applicable for this 
purpose, In the first telegraphs, the 


conductor generally consisted of a No. 
16 copper wire. This size gave abun- 
dant area, and the resistance, even 
when in lengths of several miles, was 
not found to interfere seriously with | 
the working. The conducting power 
of copper wire was taken to be direct- 
ly as the area; there were, however, 
no precise data for determining 4 
priort the size of wire requisite for 
any given length of circuit and speed 
of transmission. The wire was joined 
by being carefully lapped and‘ sol- 
dered at the joint, and wrapped with 
smaller binding wire, which was also 
soldered with silver solder. In spite 
of the utmost care in the construction 
of these joints, some were always im- 
perfect, owing to their liability to 
fracture, anda break at any single 
joint destroyed the value of the whole 
cable. Moreover, the defects in the 
copper, owing to want of homogeneity, 
and the presence of foreign matter, 
frequently rendered the wire so weak 
that it ultimately parted after being 
covered, breaking the circuit, or 
stretched out and reduced the diame- 
ter to aninconyenientextent. - It was 
also found that, if the covered wire 
was excessively stretched, and then 
allowed to contract, the copper wire,, 
being incapable of regaining its origi- 
nal dimensions, knuckled through the 


. elastic cofftings. 


To remedy these defects, instead of 
a single copper wire, bundles of small- 
er ones, of similar area, were adopted, 
the joints being so distributed that 
the fracture or defect of a single wire 
does not destroy the whole cable. 
One serious objection to this form of 
conductor is that, if a single wire 
breaks, the sharp end is liable to pen- 
etrate through the gutta-percha, and. 
establish a communication with the 
outer conductor. Sucha defect is not 
easily detected, and it can only be 
guarded against by close examination 
of the strand itself, and by the con- 
stant testing of the coating during the 
manufacture. In the form of a strand 
the bulk of a conductor is also great- 
er, and more gutta-percha will there- 
fore be required to cover it.. It will, 
moreover, not be perfectly solid, but 
will allow water, if it happen to pen- 
etrate any part of the wire, to pass 
along as ina tube. This latter objec- 
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tion the Gutta-percha Company pro- 
pose to remove by coating the central 
wire of the strand with Chatterton’s 
Compound, and then bedding the six 
central wires in it in the process of 
twisting. The compound squeezed 
out between the wires unites firmly 
with the insulating material,.and the 
whole becomes so solid that a few 
inches of this cable will prevent the 
percolation of water at a pressure of 
600 pounds per square inch. Mr. Daft 
proposes to obtain the same object by 
bedding copper wires coated with 
brass in vulcanized india-rubber. Mr. 
Clark obtains selidity by making the 
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conductor in the shape of a solid wire, 
divided into three or four sections, 
longitudinally, fitting closely to each 
other. Mr. Newall unites the several 
wires of a strand with solder. 

Dr. Matthiesson, Professor Thomp- 
son,. and other experimentalists, have 
shown that the quality of the copper 
exercises a material influence on the 
conducting power of the wire, and it 
is very important that copper as pure 
as can be obtained should be used. 

The following table, extracted from 
the commissioners report, shows the. 
relative value, or conducting powers, 
of certain commercial coppers :— 


TABLE, 


Showing the Conducting Power of certain commercial Coppers. 


Quality of Copper.. 


From the above table it would ap- 
pear that the difference of conducting 
power in the different kinds of copper 
is caused by the impurities contained 


Conducting Temperature 


Cause of Diminution of Conducting 


Power. Centigrade. Power. 
' Pure Copper-...-.-... 100 mean 15° 5 
Specimen cut irom a 
piece 1d tonin weight 98.78 15° 5 Traces of silver. No suboxide of 
Copper. 

American (Lake Supe- . 

MO!) beat Geereeoona tt EPAE 15° Traces of iron, silver (03 per cent) 
and suboxide of copper. 

Australian (Burra Bur- 

Ne Re rates wee cateraterg we Ooo” 34° Traces of iron and suboxide of 
| copper. 

Best selected.-....-....- 81.35 14° 2 Traces of iron, nickel, antimony, 
suboxide of copper. &c. 

Bright copper wire.... 72.22 1597 Tracas of lead, iron, nickel, sub- 
oxide of copper, &c. ; 

Tough copper......... 71.03 E7° 3 Traces of lead, iron, nickel, anti- 
mony, suboxide of copper, &c. 

Russian (Demidoff.)... 59.384  12°7 Traces of iron, arsenic, nickel, 
suboxide of copper, &c. The 
arsenic present may be consider- 
ed the chief reason of the low 
conducting power. 

Spanish (Rio Tento)... 14.24 14°8 ‘Two per cent. arsenic; traces of 
lead, iron, nickel, suboxide of 
copper, &c. The low conduct- 
ing power is to be attributed to 
the arsenic present. 

Gibralta core :— * 

Specimen No. 112..... 90.7 15°95 Traces of lead, suboxide of copper, 

e CER OMe faesah, 19-0 15° 5 and antimony. i 
a MeN OD Corsi | TG tt 15°. Traces of lead, arsenic, (very 
- © WO. T44 15°95 small) iron, nickel, antimony, 


and suboxide of copper. 


in the specimens experimented upon. 
The Rio Tento copper, so far as re- 
gards its conducting power, being no 
better than iron. 
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It has been found that there are no 
alloys of copper which have a better 
conducting power than the metal 
itself; but as perfectly pure copper 
is not to be obtained, we have only 
to reiterate that copper as pure as can 
possibly be procured, is the only me- 
tal which should be used for the con- 
ducting wire of a submarine cable. 

InsvLation.—As copper seems to 
stand out prominently as the best 
conductor, so does india-rubber appear 
almost specially intended for the pur- 
pose of insulation. Its qualities, in 
this respect, are of the highest order. 
It is tough, highly elastic, of less spe- 
cific gravity than water, easily mani- 
pulated, extremely durable under wa- 
ter, nearly impervious to moisture, 
except superficially, and not exces- 
sively costly ; and on its first intro- 
duction it appeared as if nothing fur- 
ther could be desired. One of the 
first and most important requirements 
in any insulating substance is that it 
should offer facilities for making the 
numerous joints required, either in 
the first construction of the line or for 
its repair when laid down. For this 
purpose, also, india-rubber appeared 
well adapted. If, after being cut, the 
fresh surfaces are immediately 
brought into contact, almost perfect 
reunion takes place; and if they are 
warmed and slightly moistened with 
naphtha (in which india-rubber is 
soluble), they are hermetically 
sealed. The covering was effected by 
first covering the copper wire with 
cotton and shellac varnish, and then 
winding a thin strip of masticated 
india-rubber spirally round the wire, 
each turn overlapping the last. Sey- 
eral coatings were thus put on, the 
_ union of the surfaces being secured by 
means of naphtha. An almost per- 
fect insulation was the first result, the 
problem on which so much time and 
money had been expended seemed to 
be definitely solved, and the new ma- 
terial came into rapid use. 

A short time, however, showed the 
fallacy of these hopes. India-rubber, 
like all other gum-resins of 4 similar 
character, slowly burns or oxidizes in 
the air—even in darkness ; but when 
exposed openly to the air and sunlight 
this oxidation goes on with alarming 
rapidity ; wires hung out of doors 
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soon become useless ; the india-rubber 
assumed a thick gummy or semi-fluid 
character, and soon fell away from the 
wire. The joint, even when made 
with naphtha, was found not to be » 
durable, and after a short time, even 
in unexposed situations, the coating 
was found loose upon the wire. At- 
tempts were made to preserve it by 
enclosing it in grooved boards, and 
thus protect it from the air, but in 
dry situations this was found to be of 
but little avail, and although in wet 
tunnels it was found to add to the du- 
rability, it was ultimately obliged to 
be abandoned there also. 

Gutta-percha was soon proposed as ” 
a remedy forthese evils. When pure, 
and at moderate temperatures, it is a 
remarkably good insulator, and more- 
over, it is capable of being kneaded 
and drawn solidly on the wire through 
dies, thus avoiding the infinite num- 
ber of joints required when india-rub- 
ber is used. From an analysis by 
Professor W. A. Miller, it appears that 
pure gutta-percha is a hydro-carbon, 
consisting of 


Warbonl ster ais se aueerseoaiatens 88.96 
Jebus DRO Ne eogion aia huidio 65.7 11.04 
100.00 


In commerce, however, it is mixed 
with resin, vegetable fibre, moisture, 
&c.; the latter being mechanically 
diffused through the mass, influencing 
its pliability and toughness. Com- 
mercial gutta-percha will remain un- 
changed for months in the air, provi- 
ded light be excluded, and the temper- 
ature be not very high; and it will 
remain unaltered for years in water, 
especially if coated with Stockholm 
tar, and keptin the dark. It is, how- 
ever, rapidly destroyed by alternated 
exposure to a moist and dry atmos- 
phere, especially if the sun’s rays have 
access to it. Professor, Miller found 
that all the deteriorated portions ha 
absorbed oxygen. 

We haye made numerous experi- 
ments upon the effect of temperature, 
and hydrostatic pressure on both gut- 
ta-percha and caoutchouc. They ne- 
cessarily occupy a very considerable 
time, and are difficult to perform. 
The general results appear to be that 
temperature has a very marked effect 
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upon gutta-percha, but that pressure } does not destroy, nor in any way im- 


appears to consolidate the material 
and improve the insulation, of. both 
gutta-percha and india-rubber. 

The results may be briefly stated 
as follows:—With the gutta-percha 
in ordinary use for submarine cables, 
the insulation at 72° Fahr. was not 
one-half as good, and at 92° not one- 
fourth as good as it was at 52°, and at 
52° it was not one-third as good as at 
32°. Perfectly pure gutta-percha 
was a far superior insulator, and suf- 
fered little loss of insulation, until it 
attained a temperature of between 
72° and 92°. JIndia-rubber and 
Wray’s compound, which are very far 
superior as insulators to the gutta- 
percha which has been ordinarily in 
use, exhibit very little loss of insula- 
ting power, until they obtain temper- 

atures far above 90°. 
‘ The experiments at a very high 
temperature showed that, whilst 
india-rubber withstood a heat of 
200° Fahr., and Wray’s Compound one 
of 152°, gutta-percha-covered wire 
was entirely spoiled at a temperature 
a little over 122°. At 90°to 100° 
gutta-percha does not change its 
shape, but at a higher temperature a 
wire, when covered with this gum, 
easily becomes eccentric by the mere 
process of coiling. Gutta-percha-cov- 
ered wire should in no case be exposed 
to heat, the exact amount of which 
cannot be defined and regulated. This 
material is therefore not a desirable 
one for cables which have to be con- 
veyed through, or laid in, the tropics, 
unless means be found for ensuring 
that the cable be maintained at a low 
temperature. . 

When immersed in water, gutta- 
percha, india-rubber, Wray’s com- 
pound, and ‘Chatterton’s compound, 
absorb a portion. Professor Miller’s 
experiments, in which gutta-percha 
and india-rubber were subjected to 
&® pressure of three tons per square 
inch for a period of six wecks, show 
that the absorption of water by gutta- 
percha is almost nil in sea-water, and 
only trifling, though appreciable, in 
fresh water. The absorption of water 
by caoutchouc is always sensible, the 
surface being rendered white and 
opaque. The absorption, however, 
only reaches to a small depth, and 


pair, the insulating power of the sub- 
jacent portion. The white aspect dis- 
appears as the substance dries. The 
amount of absorption is dependent up- 
on the extent of surface exposed to 
the action of the water. The insula- 
tion of specimens of gutta-percha and 
masticated india-rubber, experiment- 
ed on by Professor Miller, was in no 
Way impaired by immersion under 
pressure, but the results with virgin 
india-rubber were not equally satisfac- 
tory. 

The experiments conducted by the 
writer, at Manchester, on the perme- 
ability or absorption of water under 
pressure, and of different degrees of 
temperature, give variable results, as 
shown in the following pages. They 
were instituted to determine the 
value of the different kinds of insula- 
tors under severe pressure, and to as- 
certain not only the amount of absorp- 
tion under a force equivalent to the 
known depths of the Atlantic, but to 
prove experimentally the properties 
which peculiarly belony to the mate- 
rial now in use for the parpose of in- 
sulation, under the varied conditions 
of pressure, temperature, &c. This 
being the case, and as these experi- 
ments were carried to a much greater 
extent as regards pressure, we deem 
it essential to give them in ewtenso. 

The following experiments were 
prosecuted at'the request of the Com- 
mission, with a view to determine 
how far the different kinds of material 
proposed as insulating coverings for 
electric submarine cables were reliable 
when placed at the bottom of the 
ocean under the pressure of superin- 
cumbent water. It appears that all 
insulators which have been subjected 
to experiment absorb more or less wa- 
ter under pressure; even those that 
are closest in texture—such as vulcan- 
ized india-rubber and gutta-percha ; 
and it seems that this absorption In- 
creases the longer the specimen 1s re- 
tained under water, the greater the 
pressure to which it is subjected, and 
the higher the temperature of the wa- 
ter in which it is immersed. The very 
limited time which has been available 
for these experiments has prevented 
my doing more than to indicate deci- 
sively these general facts, without 
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determining the numerous relations of 

the quantities absorbed under differ- 

ent conditions of time, pressure, or 

temperature. But already the experi- 

ments point out a very important en- 

quiry, some of the methods by which 

that enquiry may be prosecuted, and 

some of the conditions which must be 

attended to in order to insure relia- 

ble and corresponding results. 
Generally, in regard to insulating 

power, the various materials tried ar- 

range themselves in the following or- 

der of permeability ; the first absorbed 

least water, and the last most. 

. Chatterton’s Compound. 

. Gutta-percha. 

. Masticated India-rubber. 

. Vulcanized India-rubber. 

. Carbonized India-rubber. 

. Wray’s Compound. 

Unmasticated bottle India-rub- 


Nm OUR oo bo 


ber. 

The experiments on. the insulating 
power of various cores under pressure 
are less complete than those on ab- 
sorption and have been prosecuted 
under greater difficulties and with less 
variety of conditions. 

So far as the experiments go, how- 
ever, Wray’s core exhibited very high 
insulating powers, retaining the charge 
longer than any other tried. Next in 
order to this may be placed a core of 
pure india-rubber coiled in two coats 
over a wire, but this very rapidly lost 
its insulating power under pressure. 
Then a core of pure gutta-percha was 
cured by the Macintosh process ; and 
the experiments on this are perhaps 
the most satisfactory of the series. 
The pressure was retained upon the 
cable for four hundred and six hours, 
in which period it exhibited consider- 
able diminution of insulation. A core 
of twenty alternate coats of gutta-per- 
cha and Chatterton’s compound also 
exhibited good insulation unimpaired 
after one hundred and seventy hours 
immersion. The experiments on a 
core subjected to pressure in an insu- 
lating liquid before being placed in 
our hands gave anomalous results. 


The insulation increased, instead of 
diminished, as the liquid dissolved 
out. « 

The first experiments have for their 
objéct the determination of the in-- 
crease of weight of various insulating 
materials, when subjected to enor- 
mous pressure under water. A series 
of insulators was selected, such as gut- 
ta-percha, india-rubber, Wray’s com- . 
pound, Chatterton’s compound, vul- 
canized india-rubber,india-rubber com- 
pound with carbon, and marine glue. 
Of these, suitable sized pieces were 
prepared and placed in a strong steel 
cylinder, and subjected to pressure by 
means of a lever and plunger. Before 
their introduction into the cylinder, 
and whilst dry, they were carefully 
weighed in a delicate balance:—then, 
after being subjected to pressure for a 
shorter or longer period, as the case 
might be, they were again dried on the 
surface, and immediately weighed. The 
increase of weight due to the pressure 
under water is the measure of the 
quantity of water which had been ab- 
sorbed, or rather forced into the pores 
of the insulator. 

* ¥ 2b * * * 

The temperature in all these ex- 
periments was low, sometimes several 
degrees below the freezing point. In 
the first experiment with Wray’s Com- 
pound the cylinder, when opened, 
was found to be filled with loose ice. 

In the following table the last col- 
umn shows the gutta-percha to be the 
least absorbent, and the india-rubber 
the most so. Wray’s compound ab- 
sorbed more than carbonized india- — 
rubber, but less than pure india-rub- 
ber. The pure india-rubber appears 
to combine superficially with water 
as the surface becomes white, cither 
at parts, in the present experiment, 
or over the whole surface. The car- 
bon appears to prevent the formation 
of this hydrate, and at the same time 
reduces the elasticity of the native 
rubber, and enables it to be worked 
more kindly. 
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_ First Series.of Experiments on Absorption under a Pressure of 20,000 Ibs. per 
Square inch, reduced to 100 hours exposure and 10 inches area. 


3H Seas gee Sa. 88 # 
35 228 239 deg Bee Bua 
=5 INSULATORS. ga2 Fo, 222 sae Se3 
ae gag BEA Eee gan Fab 
Ag : ae Ass Ad fg 3 
ils India-rubber. sect tees eeeeeenee 20,000 8,720 100 10 0.177 
2. India-rubber with Carbon...... 20,000 8,720 100 10 0.055 
3. Wray’s Oompound........«. --- 20,000 8,720 100 10 0.072 
Aer CrUC CAR WOLCH Ast ois cyeesia) o shateisie: sie'e.> 20,000 8,720 100 10 0.044 


In the next series, the whole of the 
specimens were in the same cylinder, 


; the same period, and under the same 
: conditions. 


and remained under pressure during ; 


TABLE If. 
Experiments on Absorption under a Pressure of 6,000 Ibs., and at ordinary 
temperature. 
RESULTS REDUCED TO TEN INCHES AREA. 
at seis AS Bey eden ee ae 
S | 23a Bag Bos 833 
Be INSULATORS. i q ; B33 wad Beg 
Ae gag BEA - es gis Fh 
I ee tiie) ek 2k 2 2 
al AS : R 8s Ro 2 q 3 
1. India-rubber unmasticated..... 5,900 2,575 450 10. 3.075 
4, India-rubber masticated....... 5,900 2,575 450 10 0.023 
8. eS fe ase: - 9,900 2,575 450 10 0.636)a 
8). fi 4 spices s 10,0008 92.570 400 (710 ~ 05700 tg 
10. sae 2 Doge 5:900) 2:57" 450810 OTL > 
11. India-rubber vulcanized ....... 5,900 2,575 450 10 0,146 
7. India-rubber carbonized ....... 5.900 2,575 450 10 0.980 
2 Gutta-percha jerters «216 «> seam 9,900, 2,575, 450, . 10-,.,0.878 Jes 
13. I ee 855 aece shoe, thas fst « 5,900,, 2,575 450 10 0.177 es 
14. wy Haehare! ote cafe yp) 9 oi st acs . 5,900, 2,575 450 10 0.366) 9 
5. Wray’s Compound....... o-0e- 5,900 2575 450--10 0.75028 
aS) BAS BI B56 Gobo 5,900 2,575. 450. 10 0.700 § 
6. Chatterton’s Compound ....... 5,900 2,575 450 10 0.3875 ts 
12. x a  Bobe «2 5.900. 2,575... 450. 10, 0.188 = 


2, 3 is probably meant, not 13.—Ed. 


These tables show that, of all the 
substances tried, native unmasticated 
india-rubber absorbs by far the most 
water. The whole surface of the spe- 
cimen had lost its black color, and be- 
came whitened during the experiment. 
Taking the mean of three experiments 
closely agreeing, we find that native 
india-rubber, after manufacture, ab- 
sorbs less water than in its native 
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state, in the proportion 0.682 to 3.07, 
or 1.43. Vulcanized india-rubber ap- 
pears to be the least absorbent sub- 
stance tried, but when combined with 
carbon, it absorbs nearly one-third 
more water (according to the results 
of the table) than in its pure masti- 
cated state. Gutta-percha and Chat- 
terton’s compound are nearly alike in 
their resistance to absorption, the lat- 
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ter being superior, In these experi- 
ments they increased in weight only 
one half as much as pure india-rubber 
(masticated), and twice as much as 
vulcanized india-rubber. Wray’s com- 
pound absorbed rather more than 
masticated india-rubber. Marine glue 
lost, instead of increased its weight. 
Comparing the second group of ex- 
periments with the first, we find that 
these materials are far from following 
a Jaw of simple proportion in the 
amount of water absorbed in different 
times. The second group of experi- 
ments were made under a pressure of 
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masticated india-rubber would be most 
advantageous, and carbonized. india- 
rubber least so, as insulators ; because, 
so far as these experiments afford data 
for generalizing, masticated india-rub- 
ber follows a rate of absorption di- 


‘ minishing most with time, and car- 


bonized india-rubber least so. This 
deduction, however, is complicated by 
the fact of a different pressure, and 
possibly of temperature, in the two 
experiments. 

The order of merit in resisting ab- 
sorption, as derived from this series of 
experiments is: 


5,900 Ibs. per square inch, and lasted 1. Vulcanized India-rubber. 

for a period of 450 hours. The first 2. Chatterton’s Compound. 
group were made under a pressure of 38. Gutta-percha. 

20,000 Ibs., and lasted less than 100 4, Masticated India-rubber. 
hours. In the second group, carbon- 5. Wray’s Compound. 

ized india-rubber absorbed seventeen 6. Carbonized India-rubber. 
times as much as in the first; Wray’s 7. India-rubber not masticated. 


compound, ten times; gutta-percha, 
seven times; and masticated india- 
rubber, only four times. Hence it ap- 
pears that, other things being equal, 
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The next series of experiments was 
made under greater pressure, but in 
the same manner and for the same pe- 
riod of immersion. 


TABLE III. 


Third Series of Experiments: on Absorption at Ordinary Temperatures. 


REDUCTION OF RESULTS TO TEN 


# Boden hd BR) Reales 
38 2o8 og3q 8284 859. aya 
3a INSULATORS. Bec a eee oS za SEs 
we soa Ba, pe get Fee 
a Are Ree 2 oe ae © 
6. Raw India-rubber......... «e--- 15,000 654 450 10 1.65 
7. Masticated India-rubber........ 15,000 654 450 10 0.22 
. : BO Ween Ae 1 > - 10 0.29 i 
5 OAs tte ts é 10 = =0.80 )2 
10. Carbonized India-rubber........ 15,000 654 450 10 0.29 
51 Guttapercha ........6. tree 15,000 6,54 450 10. 0.18 
ite Wray’s Compounidisnierrercteimilse 15,000 6,54 450 10 0.56 Qt 
2. a ee 15,000 6,54 450 10 0.58 ies 
7 Chatterton’s Compound. prrriiete 15,000 6,54 450 10 0.054 )% 
eases 15,000 6,54 450 10 0.05853 
The temperature during these ex- , that whilst the relative absorption 


periments was generally lower than 
in the second series, being frequently 
at the freezing point. There was 
loose ice in the cylinder when opened. 

The higher pressures in these ecx- 
periments seem to bring out more de- 
cisively the differences in the amount 
of absorption, but it is remarkable 
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does not differ widely, and the order 
of the insulators in their resistance to 
absorption is the same, the absolute 
quantity absorbed under greater pres- 
sure is less than in the previous se- 
ries of experiments. The only dis- 
crepancy between the two series of 
experiments is the relatively low -ab- 
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potion of the masticated india-rub- 
er. 

The order of merit, or power of re- 
sisting absorption is, in these experi- 
ments, as follows: 

. Chatterton’s Compound. 

. Gutta-percha. 

. Masticated India-rubber. 
. Carbonized India-rubber. 
. Wray’s Compound. 

. Raw India-rubber. 

The last in this series absorbs twen- 
ty-seven times as much as the first; 
Gutta-percha and Chatterton’s Com- 
pound hold, as before, the highest 
place, but the superiority of the lat- 
ter was more manifest ; it had become 
whitened at the surface, but appa- 
rently the water had penetrated the 
thinest possible film. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


AmPwWhe 


——_—2 6» ___ 
HOME CORRESPONDENCE, 


Quarterly Report of Rev. 0. Helland, 
our Missionary to Seamen. 


Thé past quarter has been one of 
much interest, and we have reason to 
believe that there has been joy in 
Heaven over many repentant sinners. 
In addition to our Sabbath afternoon 
services we have commenced a weekly 

rayer meeting in the Mission Hall in 
rooklyn. 

The tract “Do you want a Friend,” 
' was given to a sailor at his boarding 
house on a Sabbath morhing, and was 
blest to the awakening of serious 
thoughts which led him to the House 
of God, and at length to his conver- 
sion. He joined the Church, and is 
now on the ocean a witness for Jesus. 

The most interesting work has been 
among the Norwegians and Swedes. 
Although fewer vessels have been in 
port than formerly, we have had a 
very full attendance at our meetings. 

A sailor told me one Sabbath that 
nearly all on board his vessel were 
under conviction of sin; and we have 
reason to hope that several of them 
were converted before they went to 
sea. 

A sailor said to me as he was weep- 
ing very much, “‘ My sins have found 
me out.” He then told me of his pri- 
vate life, and wished to know how a 
pardoned sinner felt, and if I thought 
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he could be kept from sin if God 
should pardon him. His great fear 
was that he might fall back again into 
sin. I felt thankful to God that I 
could tell him that Christ could not 
only pardon but keep him ; and before 
he left for his native land we had the 
happiness to hear him tell of the pow- 
er of Christ to save him from his sins. 

On one Sabbath eight came forward 
for prayers ; seven of them were sea- 
men. One of them said that he was 
so powerfully convicted under my 
prayer, at the Sailors’ Home, the eve- 
ning before, that he had no rest. He 
not only wept, but trembled and 
shook. Before the meeting closed he 
rose and told us that his sorrows was 
turned into joy. 

Mr. Helland’s report contains also 
very interesting statements respecting 
the good work of God among the 
wives and families of seamen who at- 
tend the Mission Chapel: also of his 
distribution of eighteen ships’ libra- 
ries during the quarter, and of the in- 
creasing evidence that this means of 
grace has been greatly blessed on 


many vessels. 


oe 
Report ef J. H. Cassidy, Superintend- 
ent of Sailors’ Home. 


The arrival of seamen during the 
present month has been 238, of whom 
61 are this day left as boarders in the 
Home. The amount of $6,088 has 
been deposited by boarders at the 
Home, of which the sum of $2,638 
has been deposited in Savings Banks 
and $1,874 sent home to their friends 

This month has been one of much 
spiritual life at the Home, many pious 
sailors have been permitted to return 
from sea, some from the vessels of 
war, others from merchantmen, and 
they are always ready to rally around 
the standard of Christ. These men 
take hold of the Monday and Satur- 
day evening prayer meetings, giving 
in a strong testimony for Christ, by 
contrasting the life they once lived 
and the blessedness they now enjoy ; 
and with earnest simplicity they urge 
their shipmates, and all in their meet- 
ings, to turn to God. 

One of them on last Saturday eve- 
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ning, getting very earnest’ in his ex- 
hortation, said: 

“Do not think you are too much of 
a sinner, for when God brought me 
down on my knees on board a ship of 
war in San Francisco harbor, my ship- 
mates could not have left the spot 
quicker if a shell had exploded in 
their midst, to see such a vile wretch 
on his knees.” 

One gentleman who is a master me- 
chanic, who was permitted to attend 
one of those meetings wept like a 
child, and said; “I never heard such 
preaching as those sailors put forth.” 
He felt more the power of God at 
those meetings then ever before, and 
now, said he, “TIT am determined to 
live for God,” and has become regular 
in his attendance every meeting, and 
I trust, given his heart wholly up to 
God. 

This is the third one who came to 
our notice this month, who have given 
their hearts to God. Not only in 
those meetings do they speak for God, 
but I find them in the rooms, the hall 
and on the porch, shelling the enemy 
from all quarters, wherever an oppor- 
tunity presents itself te view. 

Tt does the heart good to see the 
earnest desire -going out after the 
Lord, thirsting for living water. 

The morning and evening worship 
is largely attended and much interest 
manifested for spiritual good. 

0 
Report of Rev. E. 0. Bates, 


Our Sailor Missionary in Brooklyn, for 
the month of Nov., 1864. 
I still continue my labors at the 


Navy-yard, among those who man our . 


vessels of war. ~ This is a very impor- 
tant, and-to me, an interesting field. 


We have free access to the vessels on | 


this station, and also the sanction of 


the officers of the yard and ships in 


our labors among the seamen. 


One in command of one of our re- | 


ceiving ships invited me on board, and 
said, ‘I will render you every aid in 
your endeavors to benefit my crew. 
IT am a member of the church, and de- 
sire the spiritual welfare of those un- 
der my command.” On that ship 
prayer meetings are held three times 
a week by one of the officers. He 
calls weekly at my office for religious 


reading, which he distributes at the 
close of the meetings, all of which is 
gratefully received and read with in- 
interest and profit. : 

A young man on board the U.S. S. » 
Union, in charge of Library No. 992, 
called to see me yesterday, to express 
his thanks that the ship had been fur- 
nished with a library. He stated 
that the books are read by many, and 
that good had been done, and espe- 
cially they had been made a blessing 
to him. He has sought and found 
peace in believing in Christ. He 
said, ‘‘I have resolved to give one- 
tenth of my income for charitable pur- 
poses,” handing me $5.00. I stated 
to him that I would hand it to the 
Seamen’s Friend Society, to aid them 
in their noble work among seamen. 
He gave his consent. Many are the 
expressions of thanks from command- 
ers of our vessels for what is being 
done for them, and those under their 
command, by the several Christian so- 
cieties for whom we act as agent. 

During the month I have placed 13 
libraries on board U. S. steam vessels, 
besides a large number of periodicals. 

Our labor outside of the Nayy-yard 
is considerable. A number of vessels 
have been visited and supplied with 


“(WRiENDS” and tracts; our meetings 


at the hall are continued; congrega- 


‘tion is increasing; the Sabbath school 


is in a good condition. 

Brother Helland, who preaches in: 
the Norwegian language at 34 P. M., 
has a large congregation of Swedes 
and Norwegians. There has been, 
and still is a good religious influence 
in his congregation. We have reason 
to hope that several, during the 
month, have experienced religion, and 
others are seeking the Lord, for all of 
which we render praise to our Hea- 
venly Father. 

_—_——__+¢0eo——_ 


Report of Rev. Prince Loveridge. 


Our work among the colored sea- 
men has been constant and interest- 
ing. More than five hundred pages 
of tracts, besides about thirty-six 
copies of the Sailor’s Magazine and 
Seamen’s Friend, have been distribut- 
ed among them. I havealso supplied 
to men going to sea 15 prayer books 
and 5 Bibles, and 4 Spanish Testaments 
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and two Portuguese do.; these were 
gratuitously supplied to me by the 
agent of the Bible Society. In four 
hospitals I visit there are less than 
fifty prostrated on beds of sickness. 
None have died this month. The fam- 
milies of some of our sea-faring men 
and boatmen, have required my atten- 
tion at their sick rooms. One of these 
we buried last week. A young man, at 
the house of his mother, who is in the 
last stage of consumption, feels happy 
in the Lord. I spent some time with 
him on Tuesday, and was _pleas- 
ed to understand from his imperfect 
speech that he had received a blessing 
from the Lord, and was ready when it 
shall please God to take him from 
time to eternity. 

T am in all the boarding-houses 
weekly, and furnish those who have 
safely arrived home with such reading 
and coversation as to put them in 


mind of the mercies of Him who rules 


the raging sea. 


—<P- 6 <____ 
New Orleans. 


REV, R. K. DIossy, Missionary to Naval 
Seamen. 


New Orleans, Oct. 31st, 1864. 

You have herewith a statement for 
September and October. During the 
first month I supplied to the U. S. 
gunboats, monitors, transports, and 


~ hospitals, 23 packages of religious 


reading, mostly newspapers, amount- 
ing to 2,400 publications, and in addi- 
tion 60 Testaments, 10 Bibles, 42 
Hymn books, and a quantity of writ- 
ing paper and envelopes. 

The gunboats Oneida, Conemaugh, 
Estrella, Hollyhawk, Virginia, Teresa, 
Princess Royal, General Bragg, flag- 
ship Portsmouth, ram. Tennessee, have 


had Sabbath reading regularly when 


off the city. 

The Portsmouth, Oneida, Tennessee. 
and naval hospital have had preaching, 
It is pleasant to be so often greeted 
on ship, shore, and in hospital by the 
seamen who recognize me, and seem 


grateful for the interest taken in them. 
_ Several hours have been spent among 
_ the sick, cheering them, and gather- 
ing facts for letters to their friends. 


The services on board the Oneida and 
Tennessee were unusually interesting, 


because of the marks of their recent 
encounters in Mobile Bay, both giving 
evidence of the terrible character of 
modern gunnery. An immense can- 
non on the Oneida bore marks of a 
heavy solid shot, a thread-like frac- 
ture, enough, however, to make it un- 
serviceable. One sad battle memento 
I saw, was a piece of some poor fel- 
low’s skull, imbedded firmly in a gun- 
carriage, | think. The Tennessee was 
an interesting sight; ‘ everywhere 
our heavy solid shot had mashed the 
iron plating, and in one instance very 
nearly passed through it. Officers 
and men cordially welcomed me, and 
received eagerly. my stores. There is 
good reason to believe, too, that the 
word does often fall into good and 
honest hearts. 

During October, the current month, 
T have been able to supply 26 pack- 
ages, containing 3,649 publications, as 
papers, tracts, pamphlets, &c., of 
which were 125 hymn books, 127 Tes- 
taments, 4 Bibles to the Portsmouth, 
Oneida, Virginia, Covemaugh, Antona, 
General Bragg, Chilicothe, Mobile, Ari- 
zona, Dinsmore, and monitor Milwau- 
kie, besides U. S. transports, Continen- 
tal, Cassandra and others. My plan is 
to see that each war vessel, at least, is 
supplied, every Sabbath, with a pack- 
age of good reading, and often as pos- 
sible with preaching. There is a con- 
stant coming and going of these boats, 
and besides frequent changing of 
crews. Last:Sabbath I preached on 
board the flag-ship Portsmouth, and 
during the week sixty men were to be 
discharged —so with other vessels. 
Often, too, my sermon is the first the 
men have heard since entering the 
service. My work in the hospital is, 
on this account, a very solemn and 
interesting one. Men are coming and 
going constantly. On account of the 
terrible fever, this month has called 
for more labor, and draws more upon 
my sympathies than usual. Many to 
whom I spoke or gave a paper on one 
Sabbath, before my next visit were In 
the eternal world. A very highly 
esteemed young hospital surgeon died 
afew days ago. His engaging man- 
ners had endeared him to us all, and 
his loss was deeply felt. It was good, 
though sad, to go through the wards 
and talk with the poor fellows ap- 
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pointed to death by the dread scourge. 
Iam glad to say the proportion “of 
deaths has been small, and the fever 
is ppaecr Mer 
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Sweden, Gothiand, Buttle, and Wisby. 
Joun Linvextius Sailor Missionary. 


This veteran laborer reports that 
he has visited 85 houses and 28 ves- 
sels, conversed with 40 seamen and 
their officers, and with 94 fishermen 
and their families, 263 countrymen 
and their families ; "attended 10 Bible 
meetings and many prayer meetings ; 
distributed five Testaments and 200 
tracts, &e. 

He does not report any conversions, 
only that all classes of the population 
are giving increased attention to the 
Word of God. 


———» 0 s—_ 
Belgium, Antwerp. 
H. Voskamp, Sailor Missionary. 


I have been able, through God’s 
grace, to continue my lowly vocation, 
and have sold 1450 books, amounting 
* to fes.1,688 78. 

[sold and distributed a few books 
‘among the young men who have been 
recruited for the N orthern army, and 
who sailed from here in the “‘ Bellona” 
and “Garland.” Many arrived from 
Hamburg, and were here more than 
three weeks, before a sufficient num- 
ber had collected, to fill the two ves- 
sels waiting to receive them. I took 
an interest in these people and offered 
them my books, distributed a few 
tracts amongst them, and took them 
to a place of worship on Sunday, for 
which some seemed very grateful. 

I went on board the two United 
States men of war, “ Niagara”’ and 
“¢ Sacramento,” and’ found some old 
acquaintances amongst their crews. 
Your Society has loan libraries on 
these ships, which seem to work well 
and do good, but I was sorry to see a 
great deal of novel reading going on. 

The Niagara, with her 600 inhabit- 
ants is a very tine ship, and the influ- 
ence of the word of God which is 
read and preached on board daily, is 
no small one. I did not hear a single 
oath all the time I was in her, but 
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met with a hearty welcome every 
where, and the men seemed to be 
very order ly and well-behaved. 

T sold several books to the German 
and Norwegian sailors. who, though | 
they understand English, were glad to 
have a book to read written in their 
native tongue ; they spoke very highly 
of the Sunday’ services, and invited me 
to attend them. 

I have made my usual rounds 
amongst the seamen, and have visited 
them on their ships and in the lodging 
houses, sometimes selling a book and 
sometimes being able to speak a word 
of advice, and often , very often, meet- 
ing with ’the old enmity to the truth 
which is manifested as soon as a Bible 
or a Christian book is offered for sale. 
But in the midst ofall this I have met 
with some reasonable souls inquiring 
after truth, and seeking help and de- 
liverance from the bonds of sin. 

A young man on an American ves 
sel bought “ James’ Anxious Inquirer,” 
and told me later that. the reading of 
this work had been blessed to “his 
eternal welfare. 

A Norwegian who had passed from 
spiritual darkness to light, accompa- 
nied me to the hospital during his 
dinner hour, and spoke very feelingly 
to the sick about repentance, as we 
have it in Luke 15: he even knelt 
down by the bed-side of one of his 
countrymen and prayed very fervently 
for him. 

In the hospital I lend each protes- 
tant patient a New ‘Testament or some 
other profitable book, and there your 
circulating library is frequently of 
great use. 

In one instance the mate of a vessel, 
who in his ignorance considered it 
clever to reject the glad tidings of the 
gospel of peace, was brought to feel 
his need of the Saviour, and I believe 
he died trusting in Christ. 

The tide of emigration to America 
from this port has flowed v ery steadily, 
and I always sell a few books to these 
people. A man from Baden asked me © 
for a mass book, (he was a catholic) — 
which of course I could not sell him, 
but after a great deal of pressing he — 
was induced to buy a New Testament ; 
a short time after he bought his child- 
ren a History of the Bible, and to 
complete his work, he gave each of his 
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five children a New Testament, and 
this with the entire concurrence of his 
wife. So this Romanist father bought 
six New Testaments—may they be 
well-read by him and his. 

The two men-of-war, “ Sacramento” 
a@d “ Niagara,” that I mentioned in 
my last, have come here several times. 
I had frequent intercourse with the 
ships’ company when they came on 
shore. : 

At your last sending of books you 
forwarded a great many Spanish books, 
and I feared I would sell them but 
very slowly; but a Spanish pilot 
ventured to buy a Bible. The same 
pilot was once sitting in the evening 
with several Spanish officers before a 


coffee house: having offered them my 


books, they treated them with con- 
tempt. The pilot then confessed to 
them that he had bought a Bible of 
mine, and lo—some days afterwards 


| several of these Spaniards bought Bi- 


bles and other books, so that my 
whole provision is sold. 

A Spanish sailor longed for truth; 
he first bought a New Testament, and 
afterwards several little books, and 
when the ship left the harbor he 
shook hands with me as a brother. 


—————«-9-<=>-______—_ 
Labrader Chaplaincy. 


Schr. “ Nellie Baker,” 
Off Nova Scotia, Oct. 8, 1864. 


If you are surprised to find your 
Labrador Chaplain afloat at this 
date ahd in these waters, rather than 
in winter quarters on the banks of 
Esquimaux River, it is easily explain- 
ed. The winter is so Jong and so se- 
vere that I dared not risk its effect 
upon a bronchial trouble, induced. by 
the labors and endurances of the pre- 
vious season, and therefore decided to 
leave the mission for the winter. The 
offer of Rev. Mr. Butler, a recently 
licensed brother from Massachusetts, 
who had come out for his health, to 
remain at the station, made the plan 
a feasible one, and by the kindness of 
Captain Dodge, to whose generous 
courtesy we have often been indebted, 
we embarked one week ago, on board 
this vessel, chartered by him for his 
annual passenger expedition from 
Boston to the North. We have been 
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remarkably favored with a smooth 
passage across the stormy old gulf, 
have just now come out of a Nova 
Scotia harbor, where we anchored for 
aday. It was a day very pleasantly 
spent among sailors, and the friends 
of sailors, whom I had often met in 
the fishing harbors of Labrador. 

It is very gratifying now, after 
many days, to find that bread cast 
upon those waters was not wholly 
in vain. And in regard to the gener- 
al work among sailors at Labrador, I: 
feel more encouraged each year. 
Each year the opportunities of effort 
among them there increases—more at- 
tend the Bethel meeting, more are 
reached by tracts and similar  influ- 
ences, and they have a better appre- 
ciation of the mission. The compar- 
ative shortness of our summer work 
on the vessels, and the entireness of our 
separation from them, when the sum- 
mer is ended, prevent us from ascer- 
taining, in most cases, the result of 
seed sown. Sometimes, however, we 
are privileged to see the way in which 
God blesses our efforts. This summer 
precious opportunities were given us 
to care for sick seamen, from which 
we hope good things. Two letters 
were received from foreign sailors, in 
regard to their spiritual experience, 
as connected with mission influences. 
Within the past year, too, a young 
man, an Englishman by birth, a Lat 
radorian by residence for the last 
three years, and a sailor and fisher- 
man by occupation, has been convert- 
ed to Christ, and attested the reality 
and depth of the work in his soul by 
his wish to give himself to active use- 
fulness in Christ’s service. He ac- 
cordingly sailed with us for the 
States, to secure an education for that 
purpose. These things and others 
like them, both in the summer efiorts 
among the seamen, and in the long 
winter of work among the shoremen, 
when compared with the stirring 
operations and glorious results ofChris- 
tian service at this time in our own 
dear land, may seem to belong to a 
“day of small things” Still there is, 
on those “ waiting isles,” and harbor- 
ed in the bays between them, a peo- 
ple however few and scattered, whom 
Jesus would bring into His fold, and 
to whom, in their isolation, it is a pri- 
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vilege to carry the invitations and pro- 
mises of His salvation. 
Very truly; yours, . 
C. C. Carpenter. 
a 
Norway. Porsgrund, 


REV. F. L. RYMKER, Chaplain. 
Oct. 5th, 1864.. 


Your very kind letter of June 31st 
I have received, and made its contents 
known to brother G. Hubert, and 
asked him to write to you, which I 
hope he will soon do, if he has not 


done it already. He is now in Chris-- 


tiana, where he wishes to live, and 


where is avery good and desirable: 


field of labor among seamen, as I sup- 
pose there always are no less than 60 
or 70 vessels in port, to which there is 
good access from the pier to the sea- 
men from many parts of the country. 


Much good, through.the grace of God,. 


may be done. 

In my report for last three months, 
Iam happy to relate that among the 
converts, and those who: have been re- 
ceived into. the church by baptism, are 
some sailors, their mothers and sis- 
ters. One of them. is now a man of 
74. He was anorphan; followed the 
sea from youth to. old age; was con- 
verted in England through some 
christian woman; has now two sons 
and three daughters belonging to the 
Church (Baptist),.in Skien, and one 
died in the faith of Christ in. New 
York. Another sailor was baptized 
of late, and a neighbor to. him profess- 
es faith in the blessed Saviour, and 
wishes to follow Him. A. sailors’ 
widow, mother, and daughter have 


also professed their faith in:the Lord,. 


and rejoices in hope of glory. These 
was in Skien, in Krageré, in Holme- 
strand, and. in Drammon, in which 


places I have labored the short time I. 


am able to.stay here in. Norway. I. 


regret that I. must now soon leave for: 


Denmark again. Through the grace 
of God I have been able the past 
quarter to travel 696 miles, , (voyage 


from Denmark included), to distribute. 
books, and. 3,200 pages of tracts; to. 
preach 27 times; to-lead in.9 prayer: 
meetings; to baptize 6 believers; to. 
visit 101 times, of which 59 were to. 


seamen on. board and in their homes ; 


sell 2 Bibles and 16 Testaments; to. 
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organize one church at Hietroold, here 
in Norway, for all which the Lord 
alone shall have praise and glory, 
“now and for ever.” Indeed, it is 
much to regret that so little interest’ 
is felt for Norway; such a free and 
noble nation,.one may say, yet but 
50. years old; poor, but having a 
good prospect, specially through her 
brave sons of the sea, her shipbuilders 
and her: fishermen. I cannot but 
confess that my heart is knit to this 
people. 

PR 8 

Denmark, Gottenburg- 

REY. F. 0. NILSSON, Chaplain. 
Oct. 5, 1864, 


hereby submit my report of labor 
in the service of the society for the 
last quarter, ending with September 
30th. 

Ihave preached 63 sermons: con- 
ducted 30-prayer meetings and other 
religious meetings; made 250 religious 
visits in families,.and 300 on. board. of 
vessels ; and distributed 2,000 pages. 
of religious tracts; I have assisted at 
the organization-of a church, and the 
ordination: of the pastor; I have 
traveled, in the discharge of my duty, 
210°English miles. Connected with: 
the church here is a Bible class which. 
meets every Sunday evening; and a 
Sabbath school, with 22 scholars and. 
4 teachers. 

On the 1th of July [left Gotten: 
burg,,on a. mission among the fisher= 
men and seamen’s families, who:live-_ 
on the coast: On board of the steam— 
er:that brought me to Warberg I dis- 
tributed religious tracts to the passen-- 
gers and the crew. ‘This,.as is usual 
onisuch oecasions,.made me an object: 
of different sorts of thoughts and res 
marks among, the passengers. Some 
said [ was a good man,. others. that I. 
was a pernicious fellow, &c. How- 
ever, they all received my tracts,.and. 
some sat down to-read them. * * 

I staid in Warberg, (a small towm 
on the sea-coast,.42 English miles to: 
the: south from Gottenburg),. four: 
days,.and preached in.the evenings im: 
a large room, to.considerable congre- 
gations. From. there I. went from: 
place to place on the sea-coast; preach- 
ed' every evening and twice on Sun- — 
days to large assemblies. Everywhere: 


Se ee 


both days. 


_to his brethren. 
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the Word seemed to be received glad- 
ly. Praise God! some professed con- 
version, and rejoiced in haying found 
Christ precious to their souls. I 
spent five weeks in this excursion. 

On my way home I stopped two. 
days at Warberg; preached in the 
evenings, and made religious visits 
I was much refreshed in 
my soul among the few disciples of 
Jesus there. 

September 5th:I started on another 
missionary excursion,.on which I spent 
three weeks, preaching from place to 
place in hamlets and villages; in a 
region where I formerly have labor- 
ed much for: the Lord, and where I 
met with some of my old spiritual 
children. It would be utterly impos- 
sible to describe our mutual joy in 
thus meeting after the lapse of many 
years. It was something like Joseph 
meeting and making himself known 
Oh,, what joy it 
will be to the people of God when 
they mect in Heaven, never to. part 
any more ! 

I had the holy pleasure: of seeing 
the work of God prosper in these parts. 
Much people, and some from far off 
distances,attended my preaching. Here 
I assisted in organizing a Gospel 
Church of thirty-two believers. May 
the Lord preserve them in the truth, 
and continue:to prosper His own cause 
every where. 

While absent from Gottenburg 
during this. quarter,, my place- had 
been-ably supplied by a very gifted 
young ministering brother, so- that 
our meetings for preaching and prayer 
were continued in our place of worship 
at the regular and appointed times. 
But the best of all is,.the Lord is with 
us; so that,, notwithstanding all sorts 
of oppositions from: the powers of 
darkness, the work of the Lord goeth 
forward, if not so very rapidly, still 
steady and sure. To God alone be, 
therefore, all the glory |: At present 
we have among us a:young sailor, who 
has been converted to God on his late 
yoyage. He is much and warmly en- 
gaged in the work of God: In the 
ardor of his: first love, his prayers 
and exhortations are quickening and 
edifying to. us all. May the Lord 


make him an instrument of much 


good among his seafaring brethren.. 


Disasters Reported in November. 


There were 38 American mercantile sea-going 
craft repoated last month as total losses. The 
total is increased one-fifth by the depredations of 
the rebel cruisers—eight of the number haying 
been destroyed by them. The whole embraces 9 
ships, 8 barks, 3 brigs, and 18 schooners. Of 
these 21 were wrecked, 6 burnt (by the rebels), 3 
abandoned, 3 scuttled (by the rebels), 3 founder- 
ed, and 2 run down.. 

The following are their names, destinations, 


Ce 
[Those indicated by the letter w. were wrecked ; 
b.. burnt ;, a. abandoned ; sc., scuttled ; 7. found- 
ered; 7..d. run down.] | 
STEAMERS. 
Jura.(Br.) w from:Quebec for Liverpool. 


Surps. 
. Parachute, w (Whaler of New Bedford.) 


Shooting Star, b* from New York for Panama. 


‘ Wm. Wirt, a from Antwerp for New York. 


Herbert, ,w from Rotterdam for Sunderland. 
Lew Chew, w 1 (at Calcutta.) 


, Occan Pearl, w from New York for Lisbon. 


Arno, w (At Howland’s Island.) 
Mattapan, w (At Howland’s Island.) 


* White Swallow, w (At Baker’s Island.) 
. Eleanora, €Br.),a from. New. York for Antwerp. 


BaRxKs. 


< Salem, a t from New York for Cette. 


Emma L.Hall, 6 from Cardenas for New York. 


' M. L. Potter,.6* from Bangor for Ship Island. 
Empress Theresa, b ¢ from Rio Janerio for Balti- 


more.- 


* Minois, a from: Philadelphia for Port Royal. . 


Mary, w (Whaler, of New Bedford.) 


. Mondamin 4 § from Rio Janeiro for Baltimore, 


Tommie Hussey, 7. d.from:Troon for Portland. 
Bris. 


- Eliza M. Strong, w from Pictou for Boston 


Mount Vernon, w from Minatitlan for New 


York 


* N. M. Terry, w from Philadelphia for New Or- 


leans. 


. Dasher, (Br), w from Hansport for New York 


ScHoonERs 
Damascus, w from Boston for Port Royal 


‘ Mary Jane, w from Elizabethport for Boston 
. H. A. Williams, w (Fishing vessel of Province- 


town 


: Mayflower, w from Elizabethport for Boston 


Goodspeed, b* from Boston for Philadelphia 
A. J. Bird, sc tfrom Rockland for Washington 


: EF Lewis, sc t from Portland for Philadelphia 


“ Otter Rock, sc* from Bangor for Georgetown, 


D.C. 
Chas Edward, w. from Elizabethport for Proyi- 
dence 


' Oatharine Maria, f from Boston for Key. West 


Mora, w from Elizabethport for Portland 

Byzantium, w from Bangor for Boston 

Pioncer, w from Boston for Cascumpec, P..E. I. 

Jas W McKee, w: from. Hilton: Head for Stono 
Inlet 


Ella L.Smith, f from Philadelphia for Fortress 


Monroe - 
Amy Anderson, w'from St. Martins 
Martha Washington, » d@ (Fishing vessel of 

Harpswell) = 
Jas H Stroup, f from Philadelphia for Fortress 

Monroe : 

The-total value of the above domestic craft [ex- 
clusive of their cargoes] is estimated at ,$691,000 
(in gold.) : 

Partial losses are not included in the list 

* Destroyed by the Confederate steamer Chi- 


camauga i : 
t Under the British flag ‘ 
t Destroyed by the Confederate steamer 
Olustee 


the Florida. 
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Receipts for November, 1864, 


New Hampsuire. 


Dunbarton, Cong. Ch., 18 58 
Fitchwilliam, Dr. Aiken, const. self 
.M. 31 60 
Henniker, Meth. Ch., 1 50 
VERMONT. 
Rupert A. Johnson, 3 00 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Beverly, ° a a St. Ch. 22 11 
5 00 


Fi arene Calvinistic Ch., const. Oliver 
rown, Lyman W. Merriam, Mrs. Al- 
bert H. Andrews, Miss Abbie F. Bat- 


tles, L. M’s., $24 for ships’ libraries, 104 80 
Grafton, Cong. Ch., const. Mrs. E. B. 

Knowlton, L. M. : 20 00 
Greenfield, Second Ch. 52 13 


Housatonic, 8. School, for ships’ libraries Be 00 


Hopkinton Cong. Ch., 25 10 
Lanesville, Cong. Ch.,const. George Bar- 
ker L. M. 28 00 
Léominster, Evang’] Ch. 1425 
Lowell, Kirk St. Ch., $24 for ships’ 
libraries, 72 30 
Newburyport, Female Beth. Soc’y, 
const. Randolph Campbell L. M. 20 00 
Pepperill Cong. Ch. 26 61 
Shrewsbury Cong. Ch., 30 00 
Tewksbury Cong. Ch., 31 00 
Worcester, John B. Gough for Black 
Valley R. Road, 25 00 
RwovE IsLanp. 
Westerly, Seventh Day Bapt. Ch., 
const. Rev. A. H. Lewis L. M. 23 00 
Connecricur. 
Bethel, The Minority of Cong. Ch. 9 25 
Danbury, First.Cong. Ch. 38 10 
0 ch pid 8. Sch’l for 
ships’ libraries, * 50 00 
Fairfield, Cong. 8. School, for ships’ 
libraries, 24 00 
Mrs. Ann H. Kellogg, 5 00 
Cong. Ch., 57 05 
Fair Hayen First Cong. Ch., 29 00 
ae ee 8. School, 
for ships’ libraries and const. Austin 
A. Wilcox L. M., 31 63 
Sunday School 2d Cong. Ch. 16 90 
aphnseille, Judah Baldwin, 25 00 
Monroe, Cong. Ch., 6 20 
North Cornwall, Benev. Association, 26 40 
Prospect, Cong. oh. balance, 125 
Sherman, Cong. 8. School, for ships’ lib. 12 00 
Stamford, Firvst-Pres, Ch., $25, from J. 
P. Hamilton, const. self L. M., $12 
from Iva Bliss, $12, from Miss Ai- 
kins school, for ships’ libraries 154 00 
Stonington, Cong. Ch., $5, from Joseph 
E. Smith, Gin part) const. Anna 
E. Smith L. M., 82 10 
Trumbull, Mrs. T. 0. Brinsmade, 1 00 
Waterbury, Mis. Russell Todd, 3 00 
New York. 
Brooklyn, William Henderson, Acting 
Ensign U. 8. Steamer Glaucus, 
const. self, L. M. 25 00 
Central Ch. 8. School, $10 15, from 
Infant Class, for ships’ hbraries, 
$1z, from Mrs.J.H. Pratt, Bible Cl., 58 62 
Ref. Dutch Ch on the Heights, 143 65 
Kast Ref. Dutch Ch. 8. School, for ships’ 
libraries, 38 00 
Jatskill, Ref. Dutch.Ch., (balance) 1 00 
New York City, Caldwell & Morris, 25 00 
T. B. Gunning, 5 00 
G. A. Sabine, M. D., 10 00 
A. Beers, 10 00 
J. W. M., 5 00 
James L. Schiffelin, 50 00 
C. Farrar, 5 00 
N.P. Hosack, 2 00 
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, Grateful, U.S. Steamer Lackawanna, 


; [Januar y 


A. A. Low & Brothers, 100 00 
Burger, Hurlbut & Livingston, 25 00 
Edward Minturn, 25 00 
John S. Mitchell, 5 00 
Pacific Mail Steam ShipCo., 100 00 
Cash, from sundry persons‘ 15 00 
Weston & Gray, 100 00 
Rufus 8. King, 5 00 
F. M. French, 5 00 
S. Humphreys, 50 00 
John T. Terry, 50 00 
J.C. Sanford, 25 00 
Charles H. Rogers, 10 00 
L. P. Stone, 5 00 
James M. Mills, 5 00 
John C. Tucker, 20 00 
Wm. H. Webb, 50 00 
Wm. Couch, 5 00 
G. R. 5 00 
8S. A. Schieffelin, 20 00 
J. Battell, 10 00 


Mrs. William S. Whitlock, for naval 1 


ships’ libraries, 0 00 
A Sailor, 1 00 
R. Halsted, 20 00 
Sailors’ Home, Baggage sold, &c. 15 81 
Mrs. Lydia P. Moulton, on board 

bark Winthrop, 

Young man on board of U. 8. Steamer 

Union, 5 00 
Rey. D. V. Krevelin, 5 00 
Mercer St Pres. Ch., $50 from Mrs. J. 

B. Varnum, to const. self L. D. 334 50 


New Hackensack, Southern District 
School, for ships’ library, } 12 

New Paltz, Ref. Dutch Ch., 

Pokeepsie, First Pres. 8. School, for 
ships’ libraries, 

Sing Sing, Chs. W. Rockwell, const. 
‘Charles A. Rockwell, of La Salle, 
Tll., L. M., Oliver K. King, self L. 
M. (amt. prev. rec’d) 

Tarrytown, Second Ref. Dutch Ch. S. 
School, const. Benson Ferris, 
Jacob Storm, Andrew TD. Archer, 
Styles P. York, Sandford Cobb, 
$20 from Edward B. Cobb, const. 
Rev. Henry N. Cobb L. M., 

Yonkers, Miss ‘Hellen Rollin’s class, 
Ref. Dutch Ch., 8, School, for 
ships’ libraries, 

Wm. Hoge, . » 
John Butler, Jr., 
New JERSEY. 


Bloomfield. Pres. Ch. 
Newark, Friend 
Mrs. Agness Davidson, 
Paterson, Mrs. Catharine B. Atterbury 
John W. Stimson, const. L. D. by 
Mrs. Julia M. Stimson, (amt. prev. 
re’d.) 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Philadelphia, Jane H, Farris, 1 00 
VIRGINIA. ‘ 
Hampton Roads, U. 8. Steamez Brook- i 
lyn, 1 OCF 
WISCONSIN. | 
Lewiston, Conrad Stegner, 20 Of 
$3,067 0% 
Receipts into the Boston Seamens Friend Society \) 
Boston, Shaumut Ch. 161 8( 
Salem St. OE 63 3. 
Phillip’s Us 97. 2) 
Brookline, Franklin St. Ch., 87 0 


Cotuitport Friends, 
Sommerville Franklin St. Ch., 


CHRIST IN THE STORM.} 


The Greetings of the Season 

Are cordially extended by the Sxra- 
men’s Frienp to all our Sailor read- 
ers. 

Far away, as many of them are, 
from their happy homes, and not per- 
mitted to hear the salutatory voices 
and benedictions of those they love, 
let them be assured that they are not 
forgotten. In manya house the Christ- 
mas will be less “merry,” and the 


IPI ODDS A. 
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New Year less “ happy,” because they 
are not there; and from many family 
altars, and from many loving hearts 
of fathers, mothers, wives and chil- 
dren, brothers and sisters, the prayer 
will ascend on these festival days, 
“ God bless the Sailor !” 

No; the sailor is not forgotten by 
the friends of seamen. Better than all 
he is still affectionately remembered 
by that blessed Christ, the best “Sea 
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men’s Friend,” who loved the fisher- 


men of Galilee, and loves the sailor 
still. Are our readers among seamen 
the lovers of Uhrist ? 

The Country does not forget sailors ; 
the Church of God does not forget 
sailors; the patriotic, humane and be- 
nevolent do not forget sailors. Their 
services have been too important, too 
noble, too self-sacrificing to be forgot- 
ten. 

We are glad to furnish the evidence 
of this remembrance of a cherishing 
regard on the“part of the friends of 
seamen, every month, in our pages. 

Now we have the pleasure of in- 
troducing a Perm that was presented 
to the great Sailors’ Fair, in Boston, 
where $200,000 were raised to found 
an American ‘ Greenwich Hospital” 
for naval sailors. 

—_—>0-<____ 
Hospital Jack. 
To-night I’m in the hospital, 
Among the folks I know ; 


But all the doctors say I’m well; 
To-morrow I must go. 


Of course I’ll go (though where and how, 
I don’t exactly see) ; 

The wounded boys are crowding in; 
There isn’t room for me. 


I haven’t spent six months ashore, 
“ pao at my mother’s knee, 

sobbing, said my parting prayer. 

"and then was off to sea. oa 


‘When years had passed, and I came back, 
My wages in my hand, 

I found my gentle mother rich,— 
Rich in the Better Land! 


I had asweet-heart,--oh how dear! 
She was too good for me, 

And so the angels took her home 
While I was on the sea. 


If mother or my Mary lived, 
(What ails my foolish eyes?) 

This poor, old, maimed and battered tar 
They’d treasure as a prize. 


Yes, both my ‘“ pins”? were shot away ; 
I don’t begrudge them, though; 

We beat the rebels in the fight 
Before I went below. 


Our captain praised me for my pluck. 
In presence of the crew ; ; 
And yet I hardly had the time 
To show what I could do. 


I'd like to try the thing again, 
To help our country through; 

Po keep her whole, from stem to stern, 
I would be shot in two! 


[ January, 
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— 


But now there is no chance for me 
To join the tars again: 

They did not stop to speak to me 
In reck’ning able men. 


They don’t enlist four-footed folks, 
Or I would volunteer ; 

For, though not built for fighting now, 
I might make out to steer. 


Heigh-ho! with following the sea 
I know I must be done: 

I never more shall trim a sail, 
Or stand to serve a gun. 


I don’t begrudge my loss, I say,— 
I’m made of better stuff,— 

But where to go, and what todo, 
It bothers me enough. 


The boys along the cripple-ward, 
I know them, every one; 

The crutches here are thick as hops, 
And make us lots of fun. 


We like to laugh at our attempts 
To trot on wooden pins ; 

We wouldnt like outsiders, though, 
To mock us with their grins. 


To sit around with women folks, 
Who always lived ashore,— 

Why, that would be a dreadful cross, 
If I had nothing more! 


-A ship, upon the rolling sea, 
Is all the home I’ve had ; 

I’ve lived among a crowd of men 
Since Iwas but a lad. 


Oh ! is there not some tight old hulk, 
Where helpless tars like me, 

Could work together, sleep, and mess, 
As if upon the sea? 


Some low-brow’d hall would do as well, 
And better too, I know ; 

We couldn’t hobble fore and aft, 
If there should bea blow. 


T’ll canvass in the cripple-ward ; 
Perhaps we'll fix it so. 

I wouldn’t mind my loss, I say, 
If I knew where to go. 


But why about to-morrow fret, 
Or what becomes of me? 

To-night I’m in the hospital, 
Just where I’d wish to be. 


I’d better say again the prayers 
Ilearned at mother’s knee, 

And trust the God whom Mary loved, 
Will kindly care for me. 


i 0 
The Boston Fair for the Sailors. 


The hub is in a hubbub. A new 
notion has. set it a-whirling. What 
is this new fury that has made all | 
Boston go a-fairing? Nothing less 
than to prepare a Greenwich Hospital 
for the disabled seamen of the Nation- 
al Nayy. It might seem at first 
glance that it would have been better 
to have included disabled soldiers in 
the plan. But ’twas thought, prob- 
ably, that the sofdier’s was a tempo- 
rary calling in America, the seaman’s 


| 


} 
1 


i 


shall join the movement. 
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permanent. Besides, the former can 
easily be grafted on, if other cities 
No class is 
more deserving of our attention than 
this. They are apt to be homeless 
and penniless when years come upon 
them. They have no skill for the 
handicrafts of the shore, if they had 
strength to work them. They have 
therefore no choice between the poor- 
house and starvation. The country 
owes much to their valor ; how much, 
she can never estimate. Without 
them she would be to-day a dismem- 
bered and dishonored people. The 


_ English would have swept the seas of 


our commerce with a little more ef- 


_ frontery—they could have used but a 


little more—than they have exhibit- 


ed. Boston, New York, San Francis- 


co, the immense sea-coast would have 
fallen a prey to their Black Warriors, 
and their sovereignty of the seas in- 


_ sured their sovereignty of the conti- 


nents. From this calamity these 
heroes have preserved us. Whatever 
disasters have attended our flag on 
the shore, it is rare, most rare, that it 
has not floated in triumph on the seas. 
Tt has made Britain hate us the more 
cordially because her hatred is 
mingled with fear. This duty out- 
lasts the war. It is an essential arm 
of the nation, and will always have to 
be maintained at a high and ever 
higher degree of efficiency. Its worn- 


out veterans should have an honor- 


able home, such as they have in Eng- 
land. A king’s palace is their quar- 
ters. Sumptuous quadrangles, with 
stately corridors, magnificent chapels 
and halls, adorned with grand paint- 
ings of nayal battles, and with statues 
of famous warriors and the trophies of 
victory, give these maimed veterans 
the appointments ofroyalty. Hardly 


‘superior are the. parks of Richmond 


and Hampton Court to those of Green- 
wich. We should prepare a like tes- 
timonial of national gratitude. We 
should make it yet more splendid as 
our sailors are not our subjects, but 
our fellow-citizens, the scarred up- 
holders of the national honor and the 
national life. A hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars have already been 
received. It will doubtless reach 
two hundred thousand ere the pageant 
concludes. (Ji did.—Ed. 4 
All honor to Boston. ,It again 


points out the way, and again will it 
be followed. The sailors home will 
be erected in some sheltered nook, 
sunny and oceany, a superb, yet only 
Just expression of national gratitude 
to her most imperiled, most essential 
defenders. Let New York, say ditto 
to Boston. The first commercial city 
should as far surpass her Hastern rival 
in charity as she does in trade. Let 
her make the Boston quarter a round 
million, and thus express her thanks 
to those who alone preserve her city 
from assault, who alone save it from 
bap rerbicy. and beggary.—Independ- 
ent. 


—————2S___ 

A Letter to a Sailor Boy on Commen- 
cing his first Voyage. 
BY REV. CHAS. J. JONES. 


Dear Epwarp,—Haying learned, 
through a friend that you are about 
to depart to the land of gold—and 
perhaps with golden visions of future 
prosperity in that Paradise of the 
Treasure Hunter—I beg leave, as the 
Pastor and Friend of your dear moth- 
er, to offer you a few words of Chris- 
tian counsel; and I do this the more 
readily as he whom you now call father 
is not at hand to give you that pater- 
nal advice, which I know he would 
give if he were with you at this time. 

You are quite young to go forth 
from home, and from the restraint of 
the family, to make your own way 
through a world of care and anxiety 
and pain and sin; but not younger, 
or even as young as many who have 
gained distinction in later years. Let 
me ask of you therefore, as a friend of 
your dear mother, now in heaven, to 
keep in mind the great fact patent to 
us all, that however we may be severed 
from loved ones on earth, there is one 
eye that never slumbers or sleeps: 
one friend who is never absent, from 
whom we cannot conceal, or be con- 
cealed. Heis the God of the sea as 
well as of the land. He is everywhere 
present, so that if you take the wings 
of the morning, and dwell in the ut- 
termost parts of the sea, even there 
will his hand lead you, and his right 
hand hold you. If you say, darkness 
shall cover me, even the night will be 
light around about you. The dark- 
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ness and the light are both alike to 
him. Do not be offended then, if I 
urge upon you the importance—the 
absolute necessity of making that 
Great Being your friend. In order to 
do this it will be necessary to set out 
with the purpose to do his will at all 
times, to be governed by his holy law, 
to obey his holy Word. Take the pre- 
cious Bible as a light to your path, 
and a lamp to your feet. Youare not 
ignorant of its sacred lessons, having 
been taught them from your child- 
hood. But it is not enough to know 
them. God has said, “if ye know these 
things, happy are ye if ye do them.” 
He that knoweth his master’s will 
and doeth it not, shall be beaten with 
many stripes. You cannot plead ig 
norance of these things; for in addi- 
tion to the maternal teachings and ex- 
ample, you have had the training fo 
the Sabbath School, and of the preach- 
ed word in the Sanctuary. You are 
therefore better off by far than those 
who have been brought up in igno- 
rance of these things. 

_ You will need all this instruction 
however, and all your own natural 
force of character, to be supplemented 
by the grace and favor of God, if you 
would escape the snares and tempta- 
tions that beset your way. You will 
need a resolute aad sanctified pur- 
pose to do right in spite of your sur- 
roundings. You will find aship’s fore- 
castle—as I haye found it—a poor 
school for morals. Yet that very fore- 
castle, and the careless companions 
you will find there, cannot prevent 
the grace of God from finding its way 
into your heart. All the disadvan- 
tages you will meet with, all the diffi- 
culties aud temptations you will be 
called upon to overcome, cannot act 
as a barrier to the favor of God. He 
is no respecter of persons, is confined 
to no place, is limited by no conven- 
tionalities or customs, is excluded by 
no degree of guilt. He can aid you in 
a ship’s forecastle, amid the cursing of 
profane shipmates, and convey succor 
te your struggling spirit if you ask 
him, as easily as though your prayers 
were offered up beneath the groin’d 
arches of a Cathedral, and amid the 
incense-breathing strains of sacred 
music. But you will require all your 
energies intensified, all your wisdom 
sharpened, all your courage sustained 


[ January, 


by unremitting and fervent prayer. - 
Go on board your vessel, thep, with — 
the firm purpose to do right, to ren-_ 
der to all their due, to render to Cx- 
sar the things that are Cvzesar’s and 
to God the things that are God’s;_ 
and to this end be ready to ask what 
is right rather than what is custom—_ 
what would God have me do, rather | 
than what will men say of me. Ina ) 

| 


hurried letter like this, written with- 
out much time for forethought or ar- 
rangement, I cannot enter into the de- 
tail of experience with which you will 
meet, or give counsel that will apply to 
every individual case. But by laying: 
down a few general principles, you 
may, by a practical application of 
these, find relief in almost every con- ' 
ceivable case. I would advise you 
therefore to 

1. Read and study a portion of the 
Word of God daily, with prayer for 
Divine assistance to understand and ° 
apply its sacred precepts. 

2. Determine at all hazards to be- 
conscientiously true and just im’ all! 
your dealings with your fellow men. 

3. Be respectful to your officers at 
all times, prompt in your obedience, | 
faithful to all trusts or duties im- 
posed upon you, always looking to God 
for his blessing. ’ 

4. Be civil and obliging to your! 
shipmates, respectful in your language | 
to all, especially to such as are old ex-, 
perienced seamen. By so doing you 
will make them your friends, and. 
through them you will be instructed! 
in those things which will forward/ 
you in your profession, and secure pro-, 
motion more rapidly than by pursuing: 
an opposite course. It is no small! 
matter, if we desire to succeed in our! 
profession, to secure the respect of 
our equals, as well as of our superiors 
in rank. 

5. Shun the intoxicating cup, as 
you would the very pestilence. Avoid 
the use of profane language ; avoid all 
bad company ; select the virtuous and 
the good for your companions. In port, 
seek out the sanctuary of God, fre’ 
quent its sacred courts, and take your: 
shipmates, if possible, with you. What. 
you have done for God will never 

| 
| 


; 


cause you a pang on your death bed. | 
I will add but one other word, that’ 

will with the blessing of God do as 

much as anything else to insure you 
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‘the strength and comfort which a life 
at sea is capable of affording. It is 
this: never allow any one to be ahead 
of you in the way of duty. Give no 
man or boy a chance to say he did 
your duty. If a royal is to be taken 
in, a studding sail to be set, a topsail 
to be reefed, or running geer to be 
rove, make it a point, if possible, to be 
‘first aloft, and last down, and J will 
engage to ensure you the good will of 
the whole ship’s company, both for- 
ward and aft. 

_ I could write you much more, but 
I must not be prolix, must not at- 
tempt too much. I will therefore close 
by assuring you once more of my deep 
interest in you, both for your own 
and for your mother’s sake, and beg of 
you to accept my most sincere regards 
for your spiritual as well as your tem- 
poral welfare. 

_With many prayers for your safety 
on this voyage, for your success in life, 
and for your final salvation in heaven, 
believe me very truly and sincerely 
your friend. 
| Lee Se See 
- Below is a touching letter from a 
“Sailor. The “ New Enterprise,” the 
Church of the Sea and Land, to or- 
-ganize which a committee was appoint- 

ed at the last meeting of the Pres- 
bytery of New York, meet for the 
present at 103 a.m. and 7} p. M. at 
the Sailors’ Home, 190 Cherry Street. 
Hach meeting has increased in num- 
bers and interest. A Hall will be fit- 
ted up as a more permanent place of 
worship. The letter here referred to 
is addressed to the Pastor, and shows 


that the Lord is blessing the work. 


Nov. 21st, 1864. 
Rey. A. McGuasHan :— 

Dear Sir — Yesterday, while you 
were preaching in the Sailors’ Home, 
I was one of your audience, and while 
speaking about: sacrifice to God, it 
struck me that I had never done any- 
thing for Christ’s sake. Enclosed you 
will find a fifty dollar bill, which I 
send you to assist in the enterprise 
that you are now laboring for, namely, 
the establishment of a Church for 
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Christ’s glory. May success attend 
you, and I have no doubt that God 
will be your helper. Pray for me, 
now a guilty sinner, and dont give up 
the sailor. God bless you and all 
good people! A. SArLor. 


rt 
A Nautical School in New York Harbor. 


We print below an act of legislature 
providing a nautical school for the har- 
bor of New York. Under this act such 
a school can yet be established. If it 
is organized in connection with the 
educational system of the State, it 
will be under the proper supervision 
of the school authorities, who would 
be responsible for its proper manage- 
ment. 

It is not generally known that on 
the passage of the act, in 1861, certain 
prominent merchants of New York 
were appointed Trustees to carry it 
into effect. The excitement of the 
war prevented their prosecution of the 
enterprise, but we have before us a 
pamphlet containing ‘he plan agreed 
upon by them for the establishment 
of a school-ship, and the rules of ad- 
mission, &e. We hope that during 
the present winter this important 
subject will receive the attention of 
our merchants, and that they will get 
together the very moderate sum of 
money necessary to establish the nau- 
tical school.— Evening Post. 


The following is the act to establish 
a Nautical School in the harbor of the 
city of New York, passed by the Leg- 
islature of this State, April 15, 1861. 


“Section 1. There shall be or- 
ganized and established in the harbor’ 
of the city of New York, a nautical 
school, for the purpose of educating 
boys in the learning and duty of sea- 
manship and the science of naviga- 
tion. 

“Sec. 2. The said school shall be 
under the exclusive management and 
direction of five Trustees, to hold their 
office for the term of five years, and 
three of whom shall be designated and 
appointed by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the city of New York, and 
two of whom shall be appointed by 
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the Governor. The term of office of 
the said Trustees shall begin on the 
first day of May, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-one. 

“Src. 3. The said Trustees shall 
make such by-laws for the transaction 
of their business as shall be, in their 
judgment, expedient, and not incon- 
sistent with the laws of this State, 
and shall determine the number, sta- 
tion, term of office and duties of the 
officers proper for the management of 
said school, and their compensation, 
and the manner and time of their ap- 
pointment, and shall appoint the 
same. 

“Src. 4. The said Trustees shall 
have power to receive such funds or 
property as shall be subscribed or 
loaned, or bequeathed for the organi- 
zation or maintenance of said nautical 
school, and execute all necessary 
agreements for the faithful application 
of the same, and to receive such boys 
as shall be sent to said school by their 
parents or guardians; and all such 
boys, when so received into said nau- 
tical school, shall be subject to such 
regulations of conduct and discipline 
as, in the judgment of the Trustees, 
are best adapted to their proper goy- 
ernment, and the receiving and dis- 
charging of said boys shall be only in 
accordance with the by-laws and rules 
of said school, as may be by said Trus- 
tees adopted. 

“They shall have control of the 
school-ship of said institution, and 
shall exercise, in relation thereto, and 
its cares, supervision and management, 
all necessary powers and duties. They 
may also send any boy in education at 
such school on such voyage as they 
shalldeem advisable for his proficiency 
and welfare, and may declare such 
‘sending a discharge of said boy from 
such institution. The Trustees shall 
also determine what shall be the age 
at which boys may be taken into said 
school, with the consent of their pa- 
rents or guardians, and under what 
circumstances fees for board in said 
school ship, and education and tuition, 
may be charged and taken, and the 
rates of said board and education and 
tuition, and to extend to persons 
qualifying for stations beyond ordi- 
nary seamen the advantages of such 
school. 
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“Src. 5. Whenever the Trustees 
shall receive, in valid subscriptions, 
the amount of thirty thousand dollars, 
they shall proceed to organize the 
said school, and they may determine 
in what manner and at what time 
such subscription shall be paid, and 
may appoint a Treasurer and deter- 
mine his specific duties, and provide 
for the safe-keeping of the funds com- 
mitted to his care. 

“Src, 6. The said nautical school 
shall at all times be open to the in- 
spection and examination of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
and a full report of its affairs shall be 
made to said Superintendent, at such 
time in the year as he shall designate. 

“Src. 7. This act shall take effect 
immediately.” 


Captam Winslow—The Kearsarge— 
And the Bible. 


At the late anniversary of the New 
York Port Society, at the Academy 
of Music, (Dec. llth), the brave 
Capt. WinsLow was very handsomely 
introduced by Rey. J. P. Thompson, 
D. D., and made a modest and sailor- 
like address, from which we take the 
following extracts, showing the reli- 
gious influence exerted on the Kear- 
sarge. 

‘“* Now, ladies and gentlemen, there 
is nothing in the world more interest- 
ing to me than the sailor; for we are 
all selfish, and I am a sailor myself. 
But, I recollect, some years since I said 
to some good people who were friends 
of mine, and who were interesting 


themselves about the homes for the 
destitute and the orphans, I made the 


remark to them, “ Why is it that you . 


don’t do do something for the sailor ?” 
Well, their reply was that they had 
just commenced the work; and I see 
now that the work did commence then, 
and it is going on, and this society is 
evidence of their work. It has been 
my pleasure ever to have service—and 
not only that, but my endeavor has 
been to worm myself around the sail- 
or, so as to make him my friend—and 
I believe that I have succeeded ; for I 


| continued not only the service with 
_ him, but I continued from Sunday to 
| Sunday explaining to him parts of the 
Bible, and taking the greatest plea- 

sure In it, and I received my reward 
always in his thanks. Such has been 
| My course ever since. During the 
_ period of time that I held command of 
the Kearsarge, whether it blew high or 
low, whether it was calm or tempes- 
tuous, I believe that, with the excep- 
tion of two occasions, no Sunday has 
ever passed away in which I have not 
had service. It has been my custom, 
usually, to have the bell tolled for 
church, to allow any to come to 
Service who would. Indeed, frequent- 
_ ly the executive officer would say to 
_ me, “ Will you have service to-day ?” 
 Treplied, ““Yes, I will have service, 

and let those come to my cabin who 
will” Is the result, I found that my 
little cabin was always filled with 
sailors. Now, human nature is so 
‘constituted that there is a soft spot in 
the heart of everybody, and it is more 
particularly exemplified in “Jack” 
than in. any other constitution 
that I have ever seen in my life ; 
and I assure you if you only touch 
the right chord you, will finda res- 
ponse to you which will more than 
repay you for anything that you can 
do for the sailor. The first thing you 
have to do with sailors is to instruct 
them—to show them that you have 
an interest in their welfare—to make 
them believe that you are their friend 
—and you are sure to be rewarded. I 
do not mean to say that on board the 
Kearsarge they are all men who are 
fond of going to church, and all that ; 
but they know,and feel that I have 
not only been a friend but a father to 
them; and were I in any part of the 
world, I am sure were I to call these 
men, they would, every one of them, 
come to me like children—for they 
have that confidence in me; and, 


without being egotistical, I would say, , 


with all humility, they have that con- 
fidence in me, whether in the tempest 
or whether under fire, in action or 
anywhere else, they felt as long as the 
captain was on deck the ship was 
always right. (Renewed applause.) 
Now, ladies and gentlemen, it was a 
great pleasure for me to endeavor 
to illustrate Scripture, especially the 
6 
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points in which the prophecies were 
verified. So long as the interest of 
Jack was awakened upon these points 
new scenes were openedito him. He 
began to reason, and I am sure that 
in the end he thanked me for the in- 
struction I had given him. Now, then, 
when I come to consider what obliga- 
tions cornmercial cities are under to 
the sailor—when I look back to the 
past, even in the history of commer- 
cial cities that have risen centuries 
ago, such as Tyre, Carthage and 
Venice, and in later years London, 
Liverpool and New York, and see 
wealth and all the comforts of civili- 
zatiou and the products of the earth 
abounding, I beg you to consider that 
were it not for “Jack” you would not 
possess any of them. “Jack” brings 
the products of ether countries to you, 
and carries them through the storm . 
and tempest. It does seem to me 
that gratitude should induce you at 
least to give and do something for 
“Jack,” since he has done so much for 
you. Now, ladies and gentlemen, I 
do not wish to enter into this subject 
so fully as to branch off upon this 
war; for to dwell upon a subject of 
that kind would take up the whole of 
the evening. All I will say is, that 
I desire that you will all go in with 
heart and soul into this work which 
the Port Society has been instituted 
for, because it is simply the gratitude 
which is due from one individual to 
another. Let us remember the 
Master’s words, that the harvest is 
plentiful, but where are the husband- 
men? Without even following his 
instructions, the simple gratitude 
which is due from man to man—of 
good works done to you by him—calls 
for a reward in your doing something 
for “Jack.” Therefore, I ask you to_ 
give your assistance to the Port So- 
ciety ; and would have wished that 
my lamented friend, Admiral Foote, 
were on the platform to solicit your 
favors more earnestly than I can. I 
beg that you will pardon me for speak- 
ing so long, for I am not a speaker. 

Capt. Winslow was frequently ap- 
plauded in the course of his remarks, 
and resumed his seat amid three more 
cheers for the American Navy, which 
it is scarcely unnecessary to say, were 
given with due emphasis. 
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Secretary of the Navy’s Report. 


Secretary Welles’ Report shows 
the following facts : 

The Navy, on the first instant, con- 
sisted of 671 vessels, having a tonnage 


of 510,396, and carrying 4,610 guns. . 


This is an increase of 83 vessels and 
167 guns since December, 1863. The 
vessels constructed for the Navy since 
March 4th, 1861, number 203, carry- 
ing 1,531 guns, not counting those 
that have been constructed within the 
same period, and lost in battle or by 
shipwreck. The officers and men now 
on duty, number 51,000: officers 6,000, 
men 45,000. There are six squadrons 
on duty—in the West Gulf, under Ad- 
miral Farragut; Hast Gulf, Stribling ; 
South Atlantic, Dahlgren; North At- 
lantic, Porter; Mississippi, Lee; Paci- 
fic, Pearson; besides the Potomac 
flotilla, under Parker. The West In- 
dia Squadron, as an organization, has 
been discontinued. The consumption 
of coal in the Navy last year, was 
500,000 tons. The blockade extends 
along the coast a line of 3,549 miles— 
a greater length than the whole coast 
of Kurope, from Cape Trafalgar to 
Cape North. The iron-clad fleet has 
been increased to 71 vessels. They 
carry 275 guns, all heavy metal. The 
number of prizes captured during the 
year, was 324, Highty-eight of these 
were steamers. The gross proceeds 
from the sale of condemned prizes, 
amount to $13,396,250, and the ex- 
penses, 1,237,153; the balance $13,- 
190,841, is divided equally between 
the captors, as prize money, and the 
government, as a naval pension fund. 
There are 1,609. persons on the naval 
pension roll. ‘They receive $189,659 
per year. The pension fund on the 
first of January next will amount to 
$7,000,000, yielding an annual income 
of $420,000, sufficient for the payment 
of the entire pension roll. The Navy 
Department has cost $280,647,261 in 
four years. Of this aggregate, $85,- 
798,292 were expended the last year. 
The available resources for the fiscal 
year, ending June 30th, 1865, are 
$189,289,059. The balance on hand 
at the beginning of the present fiscal 
year, was $30,032,244. 

Mr. Welles enlarges upon the satis- 
factory condition of the Navy, and 
commends its officers fer sustaining 


discipline and efficiency, and adverts 
with emphasis to the extraordinary 
erowth of the service since the first 
year of the war. 


et Se 
Ameriean Captains and Shipmasters. 


An article appeared in your edition 
of the 23d of November, which does 
great injustice to the American ship- 
masters. It is stated that the ‘‘ mer- 
cantile marine of this country is now 
far below the standard of four years 
ago.” 

From this statement an inference 
might be drawn that American ship- 
masters had fallen from the high posi- 
tion they haye always maintained. 
This is not so. It is true, a mere un- 
professional passer-by might arrive at 
this conclusion by visiting our wharves 
at this time. This would be owing 
entirely to the fact that he would see 
very few American shipmasters. <A 
very large proportion of the masters 
and officers of vessels, now in our 
ports, are foreigners, very many com- 
ing from Nova Scotia and other 
British provinces, where no system of 
certifying to their qualifications is in 
operation, the British Board of Trade 
issuing certificates only within the 
limits of Great Britain. The English 
Board of Trade system of examination 
has done much good. And itis only a 
matter of surprise that the provisions 
have not been extended to the colonies 
of anation so dependent upon its mari - 
time iterensts. The most thoroughly 
trained foreign shipmasters, now to 
be seen daily in our ports, are those 
coming from the German States. 

So far from agreeing with the opin- 
ion, that the last four years have been 
prejudicial to the improvement of the 
American shipmasters, I am firm in 
the belief that the standard has been 
raised, but the men who contributed 
to give character to the profession 
are not now in active service, except 


‘that portion who are patriotically 


serving their country in the volunteer 
navy. Many are pursuing other oc- 
cupations temporarily as merchants 
or farmers, or are enjoying the earn- 
ings of other years. 

Free our seas from the depredations 
of rebel craft, mainly sent from , 
English ports, and our wharves would 
soon present a different personnel in 
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those having charge of our merchant 
marine. The Englishmen, including 
Nova Scotians and other colonists and 
foreigners, who now swagger on our 
piers, and breed seccession from the 
decks they desecrate, would disappear, 
and the noble class of men known as 
American shipmasters would gladden 
the eye by unfurling the starry flags 
over American decks which they have 
been too patriotic to tread while pro- 
tected by foreign flags. 

I fully approve of the idea of placing 
young persons on our vessels, and 
wish only to protest against the in- 
justice done by assuming, as a depre- 
ciated standard, the presence amongst 
us of a class who, owing to the: vicis- 
situdes of war, have only temporarily 
supplanted the American shipmaster. 
—Cor. New York Times. 


e 
6¢ Blessed to Give.’’ 


BY F. R, WILSON. 


The kingly sun gives forth his rays ; 

Asks no return ; demands no praise; 

But wraps us in strong arms of life, 

And says distinct through human strife, 

“Tf thou wouldst truly, nobly live, 
Give—eyer give.’? 


The rustic flower, upspringing bright, 

And answering back that regal light, 

Fills all the air with fragrant breath, 

And writes in myriad hues beneath, 

“Tf thou wouldst gaily, gladly live, 
Give—ever give.”” 


The merchant train, which carries on 
Rich commerce ’twixt the earth and sun ; 
Zhe autumn mist; the springtide shower ; 
All whisper soft to seed and flower, 
“« We know no other life to live 

But this—we give.” 


Suggestive warnings crowd the earth ; 
Glad sounds of labor, songs of mirth, 
From creatures both of field and air ; 
Who, whilst they take their rightful share, 
Still truly chant, ‘* We chiefly live 

To give—to. give.”’ 


O man, the gem and crown of all, 

Take thou this lesson. Heed the call 

Of these less-gifted creatures near 

The rather, that Christ’s voice most dear 

Once said, whilst here he designed to live, 
“‘Blessed to give.’’ 


Vereen 


Sabbath Service in a U.S. Gunboat. 


There lies the gunboat, Eutaw, in 
the James River, a splendid specimen 
of naval architecture, and her heavy 
guns have their sweep of several miles 
of adjoining territory, while at a mo- 
ment’s warning she can hasten up or 
down the river. Her courteous and 
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Christian commander invited any 
clergyman in the Christian Commis- 
sion to give a Sabbath religious ser- 
vice. As we stepped on deck we re- 
ceived a warm welcome from him. 
“* Gentlemen,” said he, “ go when you 
please among the men with your re- 
ligious reading, and invite the men to 
your forth-coming service. Al! who 
choose will come, for we have no com- 
pulsion.” A more interesting set of 
men never trod a ship’s deck. Most 
eagerly did they receive our tracts 
and periodicals, and at: the time of 
service most of them were gathered, 
all in their neat Sunday apparel, and 
more attentive listeners to preaching 
no man could desire. We trust the 
brief religious service was not without 
some good influence upon the minds of 
these noble defenders of their country. 
Such facts as the following contribu- 
ed greatly to the interest and impres- 
siveness of our gun-boat service. The 
Captain was the man who so gallantly 
fought the Alabama off Galveston, and 
was taken prisoner when his vessel 
sunk. All the guns of the vessel were 
loaded when we held this service 
ready for instant service. Just out 
of cannon range, and often within it, 
were rebels, ready at any moment for 
mischief. ‘he sound of cannon from 
the immediate front, and from up the 
James River, was constantly heard 
breaking the stillness of the Sabbath. 
We were in the midst of hostile 
armies, and amid all the terrible 
agencies and results of war. We 
preached to men every hour in peril, 
and it was a precious privilege to do 
something for their best good. H. 


+o+——__— 


Death of a Mother. 


‘ Mother is dead.’ 
for the absent boy! Mother dead! 
What wordsof woe! How they burn 
in the heart! How the mind flies 
backward to infancy, when God and 
love mingled with the music of the 
cradle: when, in childlike simplicity, 
we bowed at a mother’s knee and 
lisped the infant’s prayer; how it 
dwells in fond recollection on the long 
days and nights of a mother’s anxious 
love, transcending all love, and a mo- 
ther’s tenderest care; how it flashes 
forward to her heavenly home beyond 


What a message 
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the river of death, where now she 
dwells a saint in glory! 

The setting sun noiselessly sinking 
below the horizon bathes the hill-tops 
in smiles, and flings its golden bars 
along the western,skies. So the 
Christian mother, peacefully passing 
away, smiled upon those around her, 
and by her purity of life, love for man- 
kind, and devotion to God, left behind 
her a bright example of a pure and 
lovely Christian character. Poor, yet 
rich; the possessor of a priceless 
crown, yet robed in no purple; possess- 
ing ne talent for the low things of 
earth, yet full of that dignity and 
purity and moral power of a higher 
and sublimer life. 

The great die, and the nations 
mourn their loss. But, if I mistake 
not, the glory of our history is the 
unwritten records of the thousands in 
humble life who, unheeded by the 
great world, pass triumphantly from 
earth to the full glories of heaven. 
The Christian mothers thus ‘ falling 
asleep in Jesus” are the embodiments 
of all that is noble in action, pure in 
virtue, and lovely in religion. The 
cold world, though it is insensible to 
their worth, reaps the fruit of their 
virtue. . 

Their holy influence lives after 
them, and shall continue to live, even 
as the light of a lost star would con- 
tinue to shine upon the earth, thou- 
sands of years after that star had been 
extinguished. 

Yes, the Christian mother’s influ- 
ence, a talismanic power more potent 
than the authority of the great, or 
wisdom of the wise, shall 


*Tive through all life—extend through all 
extent, 


Spread undivided—operate unspent. 


Evangelist. AN ORPHAN. 


The Maratime Strength of the Country 


Is justly regarded as an important 
element of our national greatness and 
unfailing source of our national wealth. 
The following table shows the aggre- 
gate registered: and enrolled tonnage 
of American vessels in each year, from 
1830 to 1863, and the total tonnage of 
United States vessels employed in 
steam navigation.- It will be seen 
that the figures steadily enlarged 
during the whole period. with the 
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exception of a falling off from 1855 
to 1856, which is accounted for by the 
fact that many of our vessels. were 
purchased by the English and French 
governments during the Crimean war. 
Another apparent decrease of 427,648 » 
tons occurs from 1861 to 1862, the rea- 
son of which is that a large number 
of both steam and sailing vessels were 
bought for transports at the breaking 
out of the rebellion, and their tonnage 
was transferred from the commercial 
marine to the government service. 


Total Tonnage of 


Years: Tonnage. Steam Vessels. 
ROB 8 wie od 1,191,776 64,471 
yes ee 1,267,846 34,435 
1822 0e ied che 1,439,450 90,803 
TSAB acicissted 1,606,119 101,849 
Lobia Metso 1,758,907 122,815 
1838) 2.802<0 1,824,940 122,815 
1636.22 see 1,882,101 145,558 
1887 cee 1,896,685 154,764 
Pee 1,995,639 193,413 
1880. yeeeere «2,096,478 204,938 
1840 Fe ercctetots 2,180,764 201,339 
1s4i ee 2,130,744 175,088 
1842.......- 2,092,390 229,661 
1843 2) .4eet 2,158,602 236,867 
Pate oe 2,980,095 973,179 
18458 Jes 2,417,002 326,018 
1846....... 2,562,084 347,893 
1847....... 22,839,045 404,841 
TSA Se rcreisietets 3,154,042 427,891 
Toso enue 3,334,015 462,304 
1850... 2a 3,535,454 525,946 
1851S es 3,772,439 583,607 
1850.2. secu 4,138,440 643,240 
ish ee 4,407,010 514,097 
SSA srercrereteks 4,802,902 376,607 
L850. rcteione 5,212,001 770,286 
185600. Seen 4,871,652 373,077 
1857. ...... 4,940,843 705,784 
1958.0..% . 5,049,808 729,390 
1859 Acces 5,145,037 768,436 
1860........5,853,868 867,937 
TROY. Veta 5,539,812 877,203 
1862 Foghat ot §,112,164 710,462 
LS O3i ce rerstevere 5,155,055 675,518 
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Minnie’s Prayer for the Little Boats, 

During a visit to her uncle and 
aunt near the sea shore, little Minnie 
was awakened one night by the howl- 
ing of the wind. The house was on 
high ground. and every angry gust 
that swept by seemed to make it rock. 
The sound of the tempest was really 
terrific. Much alarmed, she clung: 


a eS Sa ae ere ay 
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close to her mother. But her 
thoughts soon traveled to those whose 
dangers were greater than her own, 
and she said: 

“Mamma, if you will pray to God 
for the great ships, I will speak a 
word to him for the little boats !” 

Did some frail craft live out that 
stormy night? some fisherman ride 
safely over the dark and furious wa- 
ters in answer to Minnie’s prayer ? 
“The day shall declare it.” 

Chaplains in the Navy. 
To the Editor of the Army and Navy 
Journal : 


Sir :—Much has been said of the 
unfaithfulness and inefficiency of many 
of our chaplains; but chaplains in 
general are not condemned, unless by 
some unfortunate individual who, 
judging from his own experience of 


wn 


-them, concludes the whole institution 
. to be a “nuisance.” 


It is not a nui- 
sance—it is good; and only needs a 
little attention to be made eminently 
popular. It is not all of a chaplain’s 
duty to lead the religious exercises of 
the camp. He should be the repre- 
sentative of the religious, refined, and 
good-mannered society that was left 
at home; for the soldier might grow 
boorish without one single example to 
remind him how he used to live. 

But why is it that the Army, and 
not the Navy, requires the services of 
this officer? I belong to the Volun- 
teer Navy; but do not, for that rea- 
son, feel inclined to part with all home 
feelings and associations, if it can be 
helped. We need the chaplain here 
as much as we need the minister at 
home, and he was a desideratum. 
The gunboat wants achaplain as much 
as the camp, and his opportunities for 
labor here are greater. He has 
readier access to officers and men, and 
can mingle with them more; his fa- 
cilities for preaching would be great- 
er, and for carrying a library of books, 
which to soldier or sailor of our volun- 
teer service is a fund of interest and 
profit. The crew of agunboat is made 
up of citizens temporarily transform- 
ed into seamen. The cutlass and the 
pike think as much as the bayonet 
does, and their users require as much 
food to thought, and have as much 
time for reading. Yet the gunboat 


has no chaplain, and seldom any reli- 
gious exercises. For the seamen it is 
all hard work, with no recreation, 
no exciting novelty-secing, that light- 
ens the monotony of the soldier’s life, 
but confinement within the iron walls 
of his vessel; nothing but the trashy 
novel to take his thoughts beyond his 
boat. Give him something to occupy 
his mind all the time: (which the or- 
dinary work on a river vessel does not 
do), and he will make a better sailor. 
Then there are more boys among us 
that ought to have some attention. 
On some of the receiving ships these | 
do receive instruction, but on boats 
in service there is no time for this to 
be regularly practiced, and they only 
want some one to look after them, for 
they are in ahard place. The captain 
cannot do it, and so it is nobody’s 
business. 

Tt may be objected to this, the ex- 
pense of a chaplain for every boat, 
containing perhaps a hundred men, 
while on the land service he is charg- 
ed with a regiment. But does not 
the surgeon and the paymaster serve 
a regiment also on land? Yet both 
of these officers are allowed to a boat, 
and both have their stewards. The 
surgeon is neccessary, but no less the 
chaplain. Retrenchment should not 
begin in this quarter. It is owing to 
every crew that both of these officers 
be furnished to them; neither do we 
want the paymaster taken frum us. 

WarRANT. 


Tur Port Socrery’s Mariners’ 
Cuurcn, in this city, is fortunate in 
having secured for its pastor Rey. E. 
D. Murphy, whose career has been 
most creditable since his graduation at 
the Union Theological Seminary, in 
1852. As missionary among the sea- 
men in New York and Brooklyn, as 
pastor in Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut, and more recently as an agent of 
the Christian Commission in the 
army, he has given proof of devotion, 
industry, and signal ability. Mr. 
Murphy is a worthy son-in-law of 
Bey. S. S. Jocelyn. 


G2 If you have a remarkably strong 
constitution you may read the follow- 
ing; if not, we beg of you to pass it 
over: “Ifa cigar makes a man ill, will 
a cheroot make a manilla ?” 
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Gapt, Semmes and his Sword. 


‘In the show-windows of the Messrs. Elk- 
ington may be seen the model of an elegant 
sword of honor, proposed to be presented to 
Capt. Semmes, of the late Alabama. On the 
scabbard is the appropriate inscription, ‘‘ Azde- 
tot et Dieu ?aidera.’’—-London Vimes. 


(** Help yourself and God will help you.’’] 


‘** Help yourself and God will helf you,”’ 
England says to pirate Semmes ; 

‘*England too will lrelp ””—and gives him 
Sword of honor, bright with gems. 


“‘Help myself! that will I gladly- 
Always did !”? says pirate Semmes ; 
If God and England stand to help me, 
What care I whoe’er condemns |”? 


Forth he sails, self-hopeful rover, 
Up and down the ocean tide, 
Watching where the ships full-freighted 
Under Freedom’s banner glide. 


Unsuspected, pouncing on them, 

“* Helps himself,” this warrior bold, 
To their freight of costly fabrics, 

To their merchandize of gold. 


“Helps himself’? to watch and trinket ; 
‘Helps himself?’ to wine and tea ; 

“Helps himself”? to what he listeth 
With his captives maketh free. 

‘* Helps himself”? to ships, and burns them — 
If a crusier come athwart, 


“Helps himself ’’ with screw and canvas, 
To the nearest English port. 


And with England’s ‘help’? he saves the 
Pelf to which he’d ‘ helped himself ;’’ 
As his forefathers slavetrading, 
“‘ Helped themselves”? to human pelf, 
Bolder grown, his ship he offers 
To the chances of a fight; 
But the God whose ‘‘ help” he hoped for 
Sinks her into ocean’s night. 


‘Welpful’’ England grips his waistband, 
“« Helps”? him in a little boat ; 

“Helps”? him to a swifter corsair, 
‘“Helps”’ him get once more afloat. 


*‘ Help yourself and we will help you,” 
(‘We and God; you know, are one.’’?)— 
This is England’s farewell greeting 
To her pirate foster-son. 
Independent. 


November 13th, 1864. vo 


TE Oe 
Obsiinacy of the Sea Horse. 

The walrus is an obstinate animal, 
and does not fly on the approach of 
men; on the contrary, forming them- 
selves into a body they go and meet 
him, and resist any attempt on his 
part to proceed, When a company of 
travellers meet these animals on the 
shore, they are forced to fight their 
way through them, and if the walruses 
are pelted with stones they enaw them 


with their teeth, but afterward attack _ 


the men with redoubled fury, rending 
the air with the most tremendous 


growling. These animals seem to be 
fully aware of the effect of united 
resistance and attack, and also of the 
utility of keeping in masses and ranks ; 
for, should any of them attempt to 
retreat, those in his rear fall upon, and 
compel him to keep in the ranks, or 
kill him. Sometimes it happens that, 
when one walrus attempts to stop 
another who is retreating, they all 
begin to suspect each other of being 
inclined to fly, and, in that case, the 
contest often becomes universal. When 
two are fighting with one, the others 
come’ to the aid of the weaker side. 
While they are thus fighting on the 
land, others that are in the water raise 
their heads, and look on for a time, till 
they also become enraged, swim to 
shore, and join in the combat.—Cassel’s 
Illustrated Natural History. 

Position of the Planets for January. 


Mercury rises this month about 9 
h. a. m. at the beginning, and 64 h. at 
the end; setting respectively at 5 h. 
p. M. and 24 h.p. m. It is south of the 
moon at 23 h. p. m. of the 25th. 

Venus is best seen at the end of 
the month. It rises about 10 h. a.m. 
at the beginning, and an hour earlier 
at the end; setting respectively at 74 
h. and 9h. p. M. at those dates. It is 
a little to the south of the moon at 54 
h. p. M. of the 30th. 

Mars is visible during the eyening 
and night of this month, rising at 0 h. 
56m. p. M. of the Ist, and 1] h. a. m. 
of the 31st; andsetting at those times 
respectively at 54 h. a. m. and 3 h. 
49m. a.m. It isa little north of the 
moon at 44m. past midnight on the 
27th. 

JuPITER is a little to the south of 
the moon at 0 h. 59 m. a. m. of the 
24th, and is visible throughout. this 
month as a morning star in the 8. E., 
rising about ‘6 h. a. Mm. at the begin- 
ning, and 44 h. a. m. at the end; set- 
ting at 2h. p.m. and Oh. 38m. Pp. mM. 
respectively. 

Saturn rises about 2h. a. m. at tho 
beginning, and at 12 h. p.m. at the 
end of this month; setting at those 
times at 0 h. 27 m. p.m. and 103 h. 
A.M. respectively. It is a little north 
of the moon at 44 h. a.m. on the 
30th. B. B. 

New York Nautical School, 92 Madison St. 
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A Merry Christmas and a Happy New 
Year 
To all our young friends and others 
who reeeiye the monthly visits of the 
Lire Boat! 

He who gave you life has kept it 
during another year. In his hand 
your breath is. He has upheld and 
defended you in all your ways. Have 
they pleased the Lord? Has your 
breath been spent in prayer and praise ? 
Have your hands been used in useful 
work—your feet swift to do good? If 
80, then we know that our best wishes 
for you are realized: yours a MERRY 
CuHHisTMas: yours a Happy New 
Year! 

But some of you, perhaps, are sad. 
It may be you have lost dear friends 
—a dear father, a precious mother, 
a brother or sister beloved: and 
your tears flow afresh at this joyous 
season’s return, because you are pain- 
fully reminded of your sore bereave- 
ment. God bless and comfort your 


hearts, poor orphans! and yours, poor | 


lonely children, who miss the smile, 
and laugh, and love of your dead com- 
panions ! 

It may be your sorrows come of your 
sins. Sin always brings sorrow, soon- 
er or later. If this be the cause of 
your grief, go and tell Jesus, and ask 
Him to wash your sins away in his 
cleansing blood. Oh, will not that be 
indeed a happy day when He shall 
say, “Son,”—or “ Daughter,”—* thy 
sins be forgiven thee—-go in peace.” 


Published by the American Seamen’s Friend Society, 
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Come now, dear young friends, let 
us begin a New Year with a new life, 
new aims, new hopes, new work: ‘and 
that, knowing the time, that now it 
is high time to awake out of sleep.” 

We will try to make the “ Life 
Boat ” a pleasant visitor to your Sun- 
day Schools and your homes. Will 
you not do what you can to bring joy 
and gladness to the brave Sailors who 
are toiling, fighting, suffering for you, 
in their lonely ocean-homes ? 

What a treasure may a good book— 
much more, a ship library—be to a 
ship’s crew, far away from their 
friends, from their loved land-homes, 
from the House of God, and from so 
many sources of pleasure and of good 
which are open to you! 

We sincerely thank the Sunday 
Schools who have enabled us to place 
Four Hunprep Ship Libraries on va- 
rious vessels, mostly in the Navy. 

Your fathers and mothers have 
given us eight hundred besides—and 
you may read in the Lire Boar of the 
good thus done. But how much more 
remains to be done ? 

Come, friends, one and all: man the 
Life Boat for the rescue ! 


—__—=} 0-<—__—_ 
The Widow’s Only Son. 


“ Mother, I will be everything to 
you that 1 can be; I promise you 


that.” 
The boy lifted his head. A look of 


high resolve made the young brow 
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manlike in expression.—Not yet had 
ten summers deepened the gold on 
those fair locks. The earnest blue eye 
looked fondly in the face that bent 
over him. There was a world of love 
in his soul—a love that was not only 
lip-deep, but was proved by acts of 
self-denial. 

They were poor—that mother and 
son—oh, how poor they were! You 
could almost see how poverty had 
drifted over everything about them— 
drifted whitely over the pine chairs 
and tables—drifted over the humble 
quilt that had grown so faded—drifted 
over their clothes, and through them, 
till patch after patch was placed in 
the sad havoc that pitiless, drifting 
want had made. 

But in holy heart-love they were 
richer than the Rothschilds ; yes, out 
of their bank in heaven—that bank 
directors here might sneer at—they 
drew every day, every hour, un- 
counted treasure. 

“Mother, I will be everything to 
you that I can be; I promise you 
that.” 

The words are beautiful enough to 
be repeated. Henry Locke smiled, 
because as he spoke there came tears 
to his mother’s eyes. He had that 
morning been promised a place in a 
little country store—five miles from 
the cot, or rather cabin, where they 
lived. It was but a small pittance ; 
but of late the mother had grown so 
feeble that she could earn nothing; 
could scarcely do the little that order 
and neatness called for at her hands. 

One dollar a week! It was a very 
little sum, but better, much better, 
than nothing. Besides, Henry was to 
have his meals with his employer, and 
could, if he chose, sleep there. But 
he did not choose. For a glad smile 
from mother; for a pressure of that 
feeble hand; for the tender, Christian 
words that came from those pale lips, 
he was bravely willing, after his day’s 
hard work, to walk the five miles, 
dark and tedious through the way 
was. Often he came bringing some lit- 
tle delicacy that he had earned, and 
which was sweet to the invalid, be- 
cause he brought it. 

One night the sky was curtained 
with clouds. The widow looked from 
her little window facing the hilly road 


along which the hay wagons went on 
their way to the city, and said, asshe 
saw the twilight deepening earlier 
than its wont, ‘“ He will not come to- 
night.” 

No; he would not surely come that 
night.—The wind blew fiercely, and 
sent the branches of the old apple-tree 
rattling against the clapboards, and 
threw the rain as with spite, over the 
little windows, sheeting them, and 
making dreary music. So the widow, 
quite confident that Henry would not 
venture out in that storm, read her 
Bible till her heart kindled with the 
holy words, and, putting out her little 
light, went to rest. 

She knew not how long she had 
slept, when a voice awakened her. 
The sweet voice so dear to her, was 
crying, ‘“ Mother! mother!” At first 
she thought it a dream, but, listening 
intently, she heard, blending with the 
wail of the wind, that cry, and asound 
against the latch greeted her. Instan- 
tly rising, she groped for a ight, un- 
fastened the door, and, behold, there 
stood Henry, a piteous sight, indeed, 
covered with mire, literally, from head 
to foot. His face was wet; but the 
honest, happy smile was by no ways 
abated. 

‘* My boy, how could you come on 
such a night ?” exclaimed the widow. 

““Why, mother, storm could not 
keep me from you,’ was his hearty 
response. lve had the greatest time, 
though, you ever did see—lost my 
way, got into a creek and it must be 
midnight ; but I meant to come, for 8. 
gave me a trifle over to-night, and I 
knew how much you needed it.” 

“ My dear boy!” sprang from the 
mother’s full heart, with a tear or two 
that trickled down her pale cheeks. 

“J wonder I hayn’t thought before,” 
she said, musingly. “ After this, I'll 
put alight in the window.” To be 
sure, it won’t show far; but when you 
get to the top of the hill, it will be 
pleasant to see it, and know that ’m 
watching for you.” 

For three years the lamp was placed 
in the little window every night. 
People often remarked it; and “as 
bright as Mother Locke’s little win- 
dow ” became a fayorite saying. 

At the end of that time, young Hen- 
ry was offered a good chance on board 
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of a whaling vessel and he resolved to 
acceptit. Itcost him noneknew what 


_ astruggle to part from the being he 


loved with an almost worshiped affec- 
tion. But he knew that the time had 
come when he must go forth into the 
world to do battle for himself and for 
her; and a sailor’s life was his coveted 
calling. 

“It seems tome, Henry,” said the 
mother, when, with a trembling lip, 
she parted from him, “as if I must 
still put the light in the little win- 
dow. I shall think sometimes I hear 
the sound of your footsteps, the click 
of the latch and your pleasant voice. 
O Henry, Henry, if I could but light 
you over the stormy waters !” 

“Mother, God will do that,” said 
Henry, pointing to the glowing 
heavens. ‘ God will light me through 
storm and through calm ; but, mother, 
Y shall think every night that the 


_ lamp is in the window; that you sit 


near it; that somebody blesses you 
for the guiding ray, and, above all, 
that you are praying for me.” 


The long voyage was almost ended, 
but another yoyage was to end before 
that. The widow Locke was taken 
ill. Yet, with unfailing regularity, 
with feeble step and tremulous hand, 
nightly the dear woman trimmed the 
little lamp, and placed it in the win- 
dow. Still, when the cottage, when 
the bended form could no longer tot- 
ter about the cottage, when she lay 
helpless upon her bed, and the neigh- 
bors came in to care for, her, she would 
say, ‘‘ Put the little lamp in the win- 
dow; my Henry will be ‘thinking 
of it.” 

Night after night, and even until 
her eyes grew dim, she would watch 
the radiance of the flickering light, 
only saying, sometimes, ‘Shall I live 
to hear his footsteps? Will that 
feeble flame still burn when my _life’s 
light has gone out ?” 

“Pray with me,” she murmured, 
“that I may see him beforeI die. Oh 
for this most precious boon !” 

In yain all prayer. Slowly, more 
slowly, the wheels went round, and 
the pulses, like ebbing drops, fell fain- 
ter and fewer, until, one calm night in 
summer, the waters were scarcely 
stirred. 


She lay quietly, a smile upon her 
lips, her eyes closed, her hands folded. 

““Pve longed to see him,” she said ; 
“*T have prayed earnestly ; but I have 
give it all up now. I shall not meet 
him in this world. 

“ Have you put the light in the win- 
dow ?” she asked, suddenly, earnestly, 
a few moments after. ‘It is growing 
dark.” 

Alas! it was not the light that was 
growing dark. 

Her hands were cold. Over her 
countenance came that mysterious 
shadow that falls but once on any 
mortal face. 

“Oh, my boy! my boy!” she whis- 
pered ;” “ tell him”—they bent lower 
to catch the failing words—* tell him 
I will puta light in the window of 
heaven to guide his footsteps there.” 

The thrilling sentence was hardly 
spoken when the shadow dropped from 
the suffering face, and it smiled in the 
calm majesty of death. 

A funeral followed; humble hearts 
attended the body of one who was 
loved for her sincere goodness all 
through the hamlet ; and on the hill- 
side, in a little graveyard, she was 
buried. 


Not many days after, a great ship 
came into the port ofa busy city. 
Among all those who stepped from 
her decks, none were more hopeful, 
more joyous, than young Henry Loc- 
ke. He had passed through the or- 
deal of a sea life, so far unscathed. 
No blight of immorality had fallen 
upon him. He had kept himself as 
spotless as if at every nightfall his feet 
had been turned toward the door of 
his mother’s cottage. How his heart 
bounded as he thought ofher! Stran- 
gely enough, he never dreamed she 
might be dead. It did not occur to 
him that, perhaps, her silver locks 
were lying under the lid of the coffin. 
Oh, no! he only thought of the pleas- 
ant light in the window, that her 
hands trimmed for him. 

Beautiful and bland was the day on 
which he traveled again the long acus- 
tomed road. How pleasant now to go 
home with sufficient to provide for the 
the comfort of that dear mother! She 
would never want again. _He would 
take her toa better home, and give 
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her the luxuries he had once longed to 
see in her possession. That old arm 
chair—she should have one, easy in 
motion, elegant in material. The fad- 
ed shawl that he had seen folded and 
re-folded year after year; and that old 
fashioned bonnet, with its one band of 
crape; these, yes, everything should 
be replaced with new and better. The 
flowers on the road all smiled as he 
looked toward them; the very kine 
seemed to him turning their meek 
eyes at the sound of strange footsteps, 
to know that his heart was glad with 
love and anticipation. Hope on, 
dreamer! Yonder comes one who 
trudges on laggingly—a farmer, in 
heavy boots and frock, his whip in his 
hand. He cheers the lazy oxen, but 
suddenly stops, amazed. 

“JT see you know me,” said the 
young sailor, smiling. ‘¢ Well, farmer 
Brown, how is——” 

“ Know ye ? why, how tall ye are! 
So ”—his eye drops, his mouth trem- 
bles—‘tso you have got home.” 

“Yes, and glad enough to get back 
again—how’s my mother ?” 

“¢ Your—mother—” he says it in 
that slow, hesitating way that teleg- 
raphs ill tidings before they are told in 
words. 

““ Yes—is she well! Is she expect- 
ing me? Ofcourse she is; we’re late 
by a month, full? 

“ Your mother, Henry, well—the 
old lady—” He plays with his whip, 
or, rather strikes it hard on the dusty 
road. How can he crush that happy 
heart ! 

“There, you need not speak !” cried 
the young man in a voice of sudden 
anguish; and he recoiled almost stag- 
gering, from the farmer’s side, and 
buried his face in his hands. 
oe Henry, my poor lad, your mother 
is——. 

“Don’t! don’t!” cried the other, 
showing now a face from which all 
color had fled. ‘Oh, my mother! my 
mother !—she is gone, gone—and [ 
coming home so happy !” 

For some moments he sobbed as in 
agony.—How dreary the world had 
grown! ‘The flowers had lost frag- 
rance, the sun warmth ; his heart seem- 
ed dead. 

“‘ Henry, she left a message for you,” 
said the old farmer, wiping his eyes 
with the sleeve of his frock. 
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‘“‘ A message for me ?” it seemed as 
if the white lips could hardly speak. 

“Yes; says she—so my dame told 
me and so the minister said—‘ Tell 
Henry I will put a light in the win- 
dow of heaven to guide his footsteps 
there.” 

“Did she, oh, did she say that ? 
God bless you for telling me! All my 
long voyage I’ve thought of the light in 
her little window. DPve seemed to see 
it streamed along down to the foot of 
the hill, till it grew brighter and brigh- 
ter as I drew nearer. A light in the 
window of heaven? Yes, mother, Pll 
think still you are waiting forme. I 
could not see you in these long years : 
but I knew the light was burning. I 
cannot see you now, but I know the- 
light is burning, I will come mother.” 

Slowly and reverently he went to 
the hill-side graveyard, and there he 
knelt and wept upon her lonely grave. 
But not there he jthought her. A 
sweet vision was vouchsafed him. All 
robed in heavenly garments, he saw 
the beautiful soul he had called 
mother, and streaming from the bright- 
ness of her glorious home, a slender 
beam seemed to come, trembling to 
his very feet. Then he knew that the 
light was placed in the window of 
heayen. 4 

Once more he knelt in the little room 
where he had last left her. Nothing 
was removed, but, oh, how much was 
wanting! There, on the windowsill, 
stood the little lamp, that brought the 
tears afresh. But he took his mother’s 
well-worn Bible, and, kneeling by the 
bedside, as ifshe could hear him, he 
sought her Saviour, and consecrated 
himself to a life and work of right- 
eousness.—From that cottage he went 
out into the world, carrying his grief 
as a sacred memorial, but seeing 
always, wherever his work led him, 
his waiting mother, and the lamp in 
the window of heaven. 


Terms of the Life Boat. 


Tug Lire-Boar is published for the purpose of 
diffusing information and awakening an interest 
more especially among the young, in the moraland 
religious improvement of seamen, and also to aid 
in the collection of funds for the general objects of 
the Society. It will be sent gratuitously, post paid, 
to every family from which a contribution is re- 
ceived, and to all persons who act as Oollectorsfor 
the cause, provided a package of not iess than 25 to 
one address is made up. : 


